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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
responsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
so — his goods are really worth the price asked 

r them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
gor cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 

per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 3334 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 ee cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, per cent; 12 insertions, wad 
cent. A. I. ROOT. 


r cent; 6 








BARNES’ 

Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
Actual work-shop business. Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners. etc., ete. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price List Free. 

W.F.& JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Win. Co., Illinois. 
No. 2009 Main St. lltfd 





RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 


No. 1. 


Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. 
Full — ee / 1. 

8, ink, x, ete.) ey f ae : 
Bent'py mai! postpaid. © | apiarian Supplies. | 
ou and pads, \, ns / 
less. Imported Quee 

Put your stamp on 
every card, ee 
per, k, or anyth 
else that you may sen 
out by mail or express — : 
and you willsave ? sag <a MOMs 
self and all who do tiusiness with. you ‘a worla of 
trouble.” I know, yousee. . % © 545° 

We have th suitable for Druggists,’Grocery- 
men, Hardware ers, Dentists, -&c., &c. Send for 
Circular. “. 2 i8 ; Asc ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 27c per Ib. cash, or 29c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 35c per lb., or 40c, for best 
selected wax. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


P. S.—Uniless you put your name on the box, and 
tell how much you have sent, Ican not hold myself 
ae for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing tc send wax by Express. A. I. Roor. 





: 100 Colonies of 
TPALIAN BEES FOR SALE IN SIMPLICITY HIVES ! 


ALBINO, CYPRIAN, AND ITALIAN QUEENS; 
ROOT, VANDERVORT, DUNHAM, and GIVEN 
FOUNDATICN FOR SALE, with every thing need- 
ed for a first-class apiary. Send for a circular, to 
8-24 E. T. FLANAGAN, Box 819, Belleville, 

RosE Hitt APIARY. St. Clair Co., Illinois. 





The Vldest Bee Pauper in America— Established in bl. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


Published WEEKLY, at $3.00 a year. 


The first and third numbers of each month, $1.00 a year. 
The tirst number of each month, &O cents a year. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Ppppttotes, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Comb Foundation Machines 


$10.00 TO $50.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR WITH 
OUR ONE- POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 





For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements and 8 le mailed on ap- 
plication. A. LR . Medina, Ohio. 


Tae ABC oF Ber COLTORE. 


*-Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to an 
pogtatiice singly), with which it may be clubbed. 
yne copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three copies, $2.75 ; 
five copies, $4.00; ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gis. one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three a. 50; five co 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be 12c on the book in paper, and lic each, on the 
book in cloth. 


— Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 
Ove. 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 
With The American Bee Journal] 
‘** The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine 
‘“ The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange 
* California Apiculturist 
“ The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 
The Kansas Bee-Keeper 
All of the above Journals 


American culturist 
British Bee Journal 
Prairie Farmer 

Rural New Yorker 
Scientific American 

Fruit Recorder and Cot' 

U. 8. Official Postal Guide (1 50) 
Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 00) 


[Above rates include all postage.} 
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Contents of this Number. 


INDEX OF DEPARTMENTS. 


Ladies’ yan mega 
Notes and Queries. . 
Obituary 
Kemindery 

Smilery 

30 | * Square List’’ 
Honey Colum: 4 4} The Growlery 
Humbugs ond | Swindies Tobacco Column 


INDEX OF HEADS OF GRAIN, NOTES AND QUERIES, 
AND OTHER a ARTICLES. 


A Wintering.... 

Pooky Selling Extracted... 
rT | Honey, ne > 
| Honey-houses.. 22, 24, 3, 6 
Honey-plants by Road 
Honey-plants ... 
Honey-dew 
Horsemint ........... 
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Hybrids Ahead......... 
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Labels, To Fasten ............4 
Melilot oy 
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Odor of Bees. . 


E iditorials Seah a 2 
Forgettery 
Heads of Nag 


Abutilon 

Albinos . 

Bees, Learning to Keep. 

Bees visiting several Blos- 
soms at one trip 12 

Bees, Non-swarming. 

Bees, Lar EE 

Bees, Hivin 40 

e “kee ping pe for busi- ‘~ 


B ee “man in trouble ..........36 
Bee-keeping for Women 7 
Bee culture, Dark side of. .. 3 
Blacks v. Italians.. 1 
Button-wood 
Buzz-Saws...... .- 
Cellars. 

Cells where wanted 
Cells, Artificial 


3 | Platforms, Beveling.. 
| Porter’s Troubles........ 


Comb Honey 
( ‘ombs, PT i ncqtkbesiens os 38 ueens, Several in Hive 


ueen that came home 


Clamp for Bees............... é <= Hs, To Get 


( ‘ushions, CRISS 0 o0%.ee dks es BS 
Cyprians Ahead 4 
Cyps. v. Holy-Lands.......... 18 
Doolittle’s Vic inity 200 
Drones from Wkr. Bass... 18 
Dysentery 

Egg, Moving to Drone-ce iin 
Fdn., The Best. 

Fireweed 

Foster's Report 

Frames, Coverings for. 
Frames, Wiring on Hooks.. 
Frames, Wide, To Remove. " 


Bape. Queens, ete 
Sections, 1 lb 
Sections, 4-Ib 
Sections, Labeling 
Separators.......... : 
Sex of Ova 
, Shirts for Bees............... 
Silverhull 
Smoke for Stings..... 5 
| Statist ics. Daud aie es ws a8 


| put up most neatly and most securely, 
| receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 





or $1.00b : st, ar Nov. 
edueie 4k ase ine tioious: ea sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nc 


meens, Dollar.............. 6, Fs 


Fruit-trees 

GIRGIOTUR, « «ids oi scckeelbece 28 

Goldenrod. 2 

Hate or Queens in less than 
2 


| Stringer’s Re 


27, 31 
16 ' Zine to Exclude Queens.. 


ort . 
Swarming at ) ‘ight. 


Swarming, To Stop. 


| Virwinia Creeper... 3 


Wheat for Honey 
Windmills 








BEE-KEEPERS, 


ATTENTION 


200 COLONIES OF BEES FOR SALE. 


Allinterested in advanced bee culture, who want | 
to make bee-keeping pay, should send for price list 


of Apiurian Supplies, ey Queens, etc., to 


Box 819, Bel'eville, St. Clair Co., 
Proprietor of Rose Hill, Cahokia, Falling Springs, 
= Lake Apiaries. —Beeswax wanted. | 


K. T. FLANAG AN, 
Illinois. 


1-12d 





EF Oke Sibidetke | 


50 STRONG COLONIES, —— — 
in ewyetaen Simplicity hives. 





es brid becs, 
ETTIT, 


Ft. Smith, dabietinn Co., Ark. 





Apiarian Supplies. 


T. LEWIS & Cco., TOLEDO, OHNO, 
Manufacturers of the U. 8. Standard Hone)- | 
Extractor (new improvements), and all “tra 

tfd | 


Send for circular. 





IMPORTED QUEENS, 


In April, - 

May and June, - - 
Julyand August, - - 
September and August, 


No orders received for less than 8 queens. 


- = francs in Gold. 


oe 


“ 


Queens 


which die in om will be replaced only if = 


back in a lett 


CHARLES. BiANCONCINI & CO., Bologna, Italy. 





EES AND QUEENS | FROM MY APIARIES. 
QUEENS AND NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


8tfd 


Circular on application. 


J. H. ROBERTSON, PEWAMO, Tonia Co., Mich. 


348585 


"34 
10, 35 





Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 





$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the firat lime with- 
out charge. After, We each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
will probably 








and tested queens, furnished on applicatior. to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you anotaer. Probably none will be 
If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Cu.. 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 

*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. Itfd 
*Wm. Ballantine. Sago, Musk. Co., 0. Itfd 
*D A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., 0. 2-3 
*Jas. A. Nelson, box 83, Wyandott, Wy.Co., Kan.55 


Pa. lof 
Ittd 





t)/Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 


0,42 | named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., 
S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 

F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ill 
M.S. West, Fiint, Gen. Co., Mich. 


La. 1tfa 
itfd 

+2 

145 
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y TTALIAN QUEENS. 


Iam now booking orders for queens. 
I cull my queens as they batch. is the 
reason my customers were so well 
pleased last year. Send me your ad- 
dress on postal. and get circular. Six 
for $5.00, J.T. WILSON, 
Itfd Mostonsviie, Weneeere: saa Ky. 


THE MOST PERFECT AND HANDY 


COMB-HONEY ARRANGEMENT 


EVER INVENTED. 


For 81.00 I will send you my New Ciamp, filled . 
with the most perfect sections in the world. My cir- 
cular will be ready in January. Send a one-cent 
stamp for one, 

Mr. J. H. Warner, of Ceniral Bridge, Scho. Co., N. 
Y., writes me as follows: “Mr. F. Boomhower: ‘To 
work with your clamp is simply a pleasure.”’ 

Address F. BOOMHOWER, 
1d Gallupville, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 





50 TO 150 COLONIES OF 


PURE ITALIAN BEES, 


In new, superior, well- painted. movable - frame 
hives (frames 124x124, in.), for sale at $6.00 per colo- 
ny, delivered at depot or express office at Lexing- 
ton, Laie ette Co., Mo. DR. G. W. YOUNG. 


LOM 


A neat stencil plate, ink and brush 
! for 35 cts. Three to one address for 
$100 postpaid. Address JOHN COULSON, 
East Rochester, Col. Co., Ohio, 
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Honey Column. 


Under this head wili be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to sell. as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices. as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where 
— can look afterit. itis often a very good way. « By all means, 

evelop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryara, with the words, ** Honey 








for Sale,’’ neatly painted. 1f wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
same | 


saying ‘* Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ 


pos 
price. 








CITY MARKETS. 


CLEVELAND. — Honey. — Honey has been a little 
dull the past two weeks, and prices about Ic. lower. 
But white, in 1-ib. sections, selling 20 to 21, and 19 to 


| (eS ry 


FOUNDATION PRESS 


—AND— 


WIRING MACHINE 


a 


20 for 2 lbs. Second quality about 2c. less. Extract- | 
ed is very dull, scarcely any selling, holding at 10 to | 
11 in bbis., and 12 to 15 in cans and pails. Beeswax | 


very scarce, 28@,30. A. C. KENDEL. 


Cieveland, O., Dec. 21, 1882. 


Detroir.—Honey.—The supply of comb honey is | 
just about equal to the demand. It is bringing from | 
J#@20 cts. for a good article, and from 15@I6 cts. for | 


dark; the latter selis but slowly. Beeswax is worth 
25@30 cts. A. B. WEED. 
Detroit, Mich., Dec. 26, 1882. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—The demand is good for ex- 


tracted honey in barrels, as well asin gl«ss jars and 
tin buckets. Arrivais fair. The demand is fair for 
comb boney, which is not cheap enough to make 
trade lively. Extracted honey brings 7@ 0c on arri- 
val; comb honey. 14@20c. CHAS. F. MUTH. 
Cincinnati, O., Dec. 21, 1882. 


Cn1caGo.—Honey.— Prices are unchanged, but the | 


supply is more than equal to the demand. Beeswax 
is scarce, and rules at 27ec for bright yellow, cash on 
arrival; dark and off color, 17@22c. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 


923 West Madison St., Chicago, Ili., Dec. 21, 1882. 


I have some pure linn honey for sale, in 30 and 60 
Ib. tin cans. J. B. MURRAY. 

Ada, Hardin Co., O., Dec. 17, 1882. 

T have 1400 Ibs. white extracted honey to sell, at 
10 cts. per lb., packuges included. RosrT. QUINN. 

Shelisburg, Benton Co., lowa, Dec. 1, 1882. 


I will pay 10 cts. per Ib. for white clover or linden 


honey. in barrels or half-barrels, or 8 to 8% for good 


buckwheat. Send samples before shipping. 
I. M. KAUFFMAN. 
Huntingdon, Pa., Box 290, Dec. 21, 1882. 


Ihave 5000 Ibs. of extracted honey, which I will 
sellat 9 cts.,delivered at Cincinnati or St. Louis. 
Sample sent if required. Barrels thrown in. 

P. L. VIALLON. 

Bayou Goula, La., Dec. 17, 1882. 

{Friend V., if this honey is as good as friend Blan- 
ton’s, it ought to go quick at the above figures.] 


Ihave 1000 Ibs. in 1%-lb. boxes to sell, put up in | 


crates of 16 boxes each; outside boxes giassed, re- 
mainder not glassed. Delivered on board the cars 
at Decatur, Van Buren Co., Mich., at 18c per Ib. 

S. H. MALLORY. 


o_o lg pe St 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


Before purchasing elsewhere. It contains illustra- 
tions and descriptions of every thing new and desir- 
able in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 


Italian Queens and Bees. 
J.C. SAYUES, 
1-64 Hartford, Wasbington Co., Wis. 








The improvements in this Press give it a superior- 
ity. both for thin and wired foundation. Circular 
and samples free. Address 


D. S. CIVEN & C., 


ld Hoopeston, Vermillion Co., Ill. 


iE. 'T. LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of the U. 8. Standard Honey-Ex- 

tractor (new improvements), and all other Apiarian 

supplies. Send for circular. itfd 


FOR SALE CHEA 


One Barnes foot-power circular saw, with scroll- 
saw attachment, including rip, cross-cut, and dove- 
tailing saw, with 24 suw-blades. Is in perfect con- 
dition; has never been used one hour. Manufactur- 
ers’ price, $40.00. Will take $30.00. 

Will pay svc for clean pure yellow beeswax deliv- 
ered at this station. EZRA BAER, 
1d Sterling, Whitesides Co., Ill. 


» WANT TO BUY 190 nuclei (Lang. frame). Ad- 
dress, giving all the particulars, 
ld F. A. SALISBURY, Geddes, Onondaga Co.,N.Y. 


FOR SALE! 


A farm of 120 acres chexp; also 70 hives of bees, 
with or without. For particulars, ‘ddress 
1 Cc. C. HOLMES, Sauk Rapids, Benton Co., Minn. 


BASSWOODS ‘*“exit’:00. 


By freight or express; all to be one foot or more. 
Address HENRY WIRTH, 
1-3d Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
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Publisher and Proprietor, } 
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HOW 3 COLONIES WERE INCREASED TO 30. 


hi: 
A 
— 





CORRESPONDENT wishes me to tell how I 
increased 3 colonies to 30, The plan pursued | 
was simply this: As soon as the three colo- 
nies were strong in numbers, and the combs full of 
brood, enough combs with the adhering bees were 
obtained by taking 3 or 4 from each of the three col- 
onies, tofilla hive. Although taken from different | 
colonies, the bees never quarreled; and after the | 
newly formed colony had remained queenless a day 
or two, it was givena queen. As soon as the colo- | 
nies were strong enough, another colony was made 
in the same manner, and this course was followed | 
the season through, or, rather, until lack of hives | 

put an end to the experiment. As often as a sufli- | 

cient number of frames of brood could be spared | 
from any of the hives, then anew colony was formed | 

and givena queen. The vacancies caused in the old | 
colonies, by taking frames to form new ones, were | 
always filled with frames of empty comb or fdn. | 
My greatest objection to the above method of in- 
crease is, that considerable time must be spent in | 
























when making up new colonies. 
A CLAMP FOR WINTERING BEES. 

Nov. 18.—I buried 32 colonies in one clamp. The | 
arrangement was as follows: Upon a dry sandy 
knoll was dug a pit 7 feet wide, 15 long, and about 4 
feetdeep. The walls were given a slant of about 
45°, In order that no water should ever stand in the 












‘Published Monthly. 


_jEstablished in 1873. 


| about 18 inches below the surface level. 


finding queens before removing frames of brood, | 
| ing, and should be glad to meet you there. 


TERMS: “$1. 00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE: 
2 Copies for $1.90; 3 for $2. 75; 5 for $4.00; 10 
or more, 75 cts. each. Sin le Number, 10 cts, 

Additions to clubs ma made at club 

rates. Above are all to sent to ONE PosT- 
| orFice. Clubs to different postoffices, NOT 
* | LEss than 90 cts. each. 





pity 1 Gane tile drain was laid from its lowest 
part. Fence-posts were placed, one foot apart, 
crosswise of the pit, their ends being imbedded in 
the sides of the pit until their upper sides were 
The space 
underneath the fence-posts was filled with straw, 
then the hives were placed in a double row, upon 
the posts. Each row of hives contained 8 hives, 
making 16 hives in the first two rows, then upon the 
top of these two rows were placed two more rows of 
hives. Each of these two upper rows contained % 
hives of a smaller pattern than those in the lower 
rows. Two of the hives contained two colonies each. 


Straw was thrown over the hives until a pyramidal- 


shaped pile was formed, then fence-posts were 


| placed in an upright position, about 8 inches apart, 
| all around the mound of straw inclosing the hives. 


The lower ends of the posts rested upon the earth; 

their upper ends leaning against the upper rows of 

hives. Over the fence-posts was placed another 

coating of straw about one foot thick, and over thi; 

was thrown a covering of earth about 18 inches 

thick. There were no openings for ventilation, 
MEETING PROF. A. J. COOK. 

Nov. 25, or thereabouts, I received a card that 
read something as follows: ‘‘Shall be in Flint Dec. 
4th and 5th, attending the State Horticultural meet- 
Ever 
| yours, A. J. Cook.’’ Of course, I was on hand; but 
| friend C. did not arrive until the evening of the 4th, 
| and I had no opportunity of speaking to him until 
after I had listened to that interesting lecture of his 
upon the subject of Evolution. As soon as possible 
after he had ceased speaking, I pressed forward and 
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grasped his hand; andif ever I received a hearty | 
hand-shake it was from kind-hearted, whole-souled, | 
enthusiastic Prof. Cook. But others gathered | 
around, and they kept gathering around; not only | 
that evening, but the next day; and it was not until 
friend C. and myself took the train Wednesday | 
morning, and were on our way to Kalamazoo to at- 
tend the convention, that we really had an oppor- 
tunity for a good, long, friendly chat. What did we 
talk about, do you ask? Oh! lots of things. About 
DOLLAR QUEENS? 

Yes, we talked about dollar queens, and friend C. 
was surprised to learn that we queen-breeders had 
regular customers who bought queens by the dozen 
year after year—the breeder, with his experience, , 
implements, and extensive manner of conducting | 
the business, being enabled to rear queens cheaper 
than they. He also admitted, that there was prob- | 
ably no difference in quality between the so-called 
dollar queens and the so-called tested ones: and, | 
with the care given the matter by most of the breed- 
ers, he thought that the chances for dollar queens 
to be impurely mated were small indced; yet, taken 
as a whole, he thought that the cheap-queen traffic 
discouraged breeders from putting forth their best 
efforts toward an improvement of their bees, and 
cited the case of friend D. A. Jones as an illustra- 
tion. He said, that friend Jones had spent large 
sums of money in importing new strains, or varie- 
ties of bees, but had not received an adequate re- 
turn, because queens of the variety that he had im- 
ported were soon offered, all over the country, at 
one dollar each. Now, the cheap-queen traffic did 
not prevent friend Jones from selling the first 
queens that he imported and reared at a good round 
price; but, of course, as soon as other breeders ob- 
tained some of the queens to breed from, they could 
sell queens of that variety as cheaply as they could 
Italians. When new and good varieties of vege- 
tables or grain, or imported breeds of stock or poul- 
try, are first introduced they bring very large prices; 
but as soon as widely disseminated, the prices fall; 
and with any thing that increases so rapidly as do 
bees, the fallin prices soon comes. I told friend 
Cook that I did not think the cheap-queen traffic 
would hirider a bee-keeper from getting good prices 
for queens, if he succeeded in developing a really 
superior strain of bees; but, at the time of our con- 
versation, I could give him no illustration; but 
now, sitice attending the convention, I think I can 
give him one. Many of us know that friend Heddon 
has taken a new departure, and has demonstrated 
to his own satisfaction that a cfoss between the 
brown German bee and the dark leather-colored 
Italian is superior to either variety. Attheconven- 
tion he said that, as snon as the good qualities of 
this cross were made known, he was overwhelmed 
with orders for queens; that customers would often 
just roll up a five-dollar bill, send it along, and say: 
“Send me a queen, the best you can for the money. 
I don’t care for color nor for the cost, but I want a 
qtiéen tested for business.” Dr. Miller also said, in 
private conversation, that he would willingly pay 
$3.00 each for queens for bis whole apiary, if he 
could be sure that he would thereby get queens as 
good as the best that he now bas. Don’t you see, 
friend Cook, that the people dre willing to pay bigh 
prices for queens, if they can be 1ssured that they 
will receive the worth of their money, but that they 
do object to paying $5.00, or even $2.00, for a queen 
that, in all probability, is no better than one that can 








be bought for $1 00? Now, if Ihave made any mis- 
statements in the above, or have given a different 
shade of meaning than he intended to convey, I beg 
friend Cook’s pardon, and hope he will correct me, 


AT THE CONVENTION. 

How pleasant it was to meet, and grasp the hands, 
and look in the faces, and listen to the words of wis- 
dom tbat fell from the lips of those whose writings 
I bad read so many years, and whom I had so longed 
tosee! The discussions at the convention were up- 
on practical subjects, and right to the point; but 
none the less interesting and instructive was the 
exchange of ideas when “ congenial spirits” gath- 
ered morning, noon, and evening, around well-sup- 
plied tables; collected here and there in nooks and 
corners, and out-of-the-way places, in little knots of 
two or three, or groups of half a dozen, or bed-fel- 
lows lay awake and “ talked’’ far into the “small 
hours.’”’ Then there were the chats among friends 
at the railroad depots, while some of their numbers 
were waiting for a belated train. Taken all in- all 
the convention at Kalamazoo was a very happy and 
profitable affair. 

A VISIT TO LAPEER: 

On the way home I was fortunate in having for a 
traveling companion Mr. K. L. Taylor, a bee-keeper 
of Lapeer, Mich. About 7 o’clock in the evening, 
when perhaps about 15 miles west of Flint, the train 
began to run slower’and slower and slower, and 
finally it stopped; then it went on a littie further, 
and stopped again. Upon looking out there could 
be seen, a short distance ahead, the headlight of 
another locomotive. We soon learned that there 
was a freight train ahead, a part of which was off 
the track, and four long hours dragged themselves 
along before every thing was righted and we moved 
on. As it was so late, friend Taylor thought that I 
had bettergo home with him, and, as [ could come 
back to Flint the next day, and reach home just as 
soon as though I did not go, I accepted his invita- 
tion. Iam very giad that I went with him. Had I 
known that there was 80 progressive a bee-keeper 
living within 20 miles of myself, I should —well, I 
might have made a nuisance of myself by visiting 
him too often. Friend T. has an Adams’ horse-pow- 
er (by the way, these horse-powers are manufactured 
in Kalamazoo, Mich.), which he sets up upon his 
barn floor and runs a buzZ-saw with which he cuts 
up stuff for hives. He has a Given press for mak- 
ing fdn., and as [ had never seen a machine of any 
kind for making fdn.,I felt that the sight of that 
alone had paid me for my trip to Lapeer. Friend 
T.’s method of measuring and cutting off the wire 
for wiring frames is different from any thing I have 
seen described. He winds the wire lengthwise 
around a strip of board 4 or 5 inches wide, and of 
such a length that, when it passes over one end of 
it, the pieces are just the right length for wiring 
aframe. In order to be certain that I am under- 
stood, let me say, that, when the board is wound 
with wire, it might be compared to one of the little 
boards from which rubber cord is retailed in stores, 
Before cutting the wire at one end of the board, 
friend T. wraps a piece of paper around the board, 
near the end upon which the wire is to be cut, then 
winds a string around outside of the paper, draws it 
up tignt, and ties it securely; thus, after the wire 
is cut, it remains upon the board, and one piece at a 
time can be drawn out when wanted. A large share, 
if not the whole, of friend T.’s bees are in an apart» 
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ment of his cellar, and in another apartment is a 
furnace which insures perfect ventilation. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., Dec. 20. 1882. 

I am very glad to find two mutual friends 
of mine so well pleased with each other, 
friend H.,and [I am sure you two will al- 
ways be fast friends, even if you should not 
eventually think alike on dollar queens.— 
The plan you mention for getting wires of 
the right — for wired frames, is exactly 
the same we have used for more than a year 
past; and if [ have not mentioned it in 
GLEANINGS, I ought to have done so. As 
the wires are apt to cut into the sharp ends 
of the thin board, we tip both ends with tin. 


rr oo 
PLAN FOR A HONEY-HOUSE. 


COMBINING, ALSO, AN IDEA FOR A RAILWAY APIARY. 
HIS house is built in two sections, 12x12 feet, 
Tt with a hall between, 8x12 feet. This makes 
the house 12x32 feet, outside. The house as 
sketched is a two-story one (the upper story may be 
left off); but as a two-story house can be built with- 
out any additional expens» as to foundation, rafters, 
sheeting, shingles, and roof nails, it will be seen that 
it will pay for all extra expense, for it affords twice 
the room, and occupies no more ground. 





























PLAN FOR A HONEY-HOUSE,. 


A, A, apiary; R, R, railway track; H, H, hall 
through building; P, P, tin ventilating-pipes open- 
ing into lower rooms near the floor, and entering 
brick flue at F, F. A fumigating closet should be 
arranged at one side of the room, with a pipe run- 
ning in the flue above. This pipe will require a 
valve, which may be opened and closed at pleasure. 
This closet, like the otbers, should correspond in 
width with the length of frame you use. Make wood- 
en grates bv taking three strips, same length as top- 
bar, and nail across sections. These grates can be 
slipped on the cleats on sides of closet for gection- 
box honey. 

The hall tothis house runs from outside to outside, 
through the center of which runs a railway track 





This track terminates with the apiary on the back 
side, and at road gate on front side; over this track 
is transported the honey to and from the house. 

A door opens at the center of each section into 
this hall; the one leading from the room in which 
the extracting is done should be of such width as to 
admit of barrels being rolled through. On both 
sides of this door are to be comb-closets. These 
may be made of any depth desired from 12 to 20 
inches. and of such height as can be easily reached 
frem the ball. These closets are to correspund in 
width with the length of the top-bar of the frame 
you use. Nail wooden cleats to the sides of the 
closet on which the combs hang; arrange in tiers 
oneabove the other. Close-fitting doors are hung to 
these closets, both inside and out. The inside furni- 
ture to this room should be a stand, of convenient 
height and length for the extractor to stand upon; 
racks for barrels, and counters or benches for any 
otber honey packages you may wish to have. At 
extracting time_the boney as brought in is hung in 
one closet, and the empty combs in the other. The 
stand upon which the extractor is fastened should 
be to one side of the center of the room — a low pair 
of trucks, or, rather, a frame, made by framing 4x4 
scantling together so as to form a frame 14x24 inch- 
es; put castors under each corner of this frame, 
with a notch in each end-piece for the barrel to rest 
in, and your trucks are finished. Place a barrel up 
onit and run it under the extractor; when full it 
can be easily removed to any part of the room. 

The other lower section of the house is fitted up 
with shelving, suitable for seotion-box and can hon- 
ey, from 1 Ib. up to 48 Ib. crates, with counter and 
scales ready for your retail trade. The upper story, 
which is 12x32 feet, makes a good and safe room in 
which to store your empty combs, and any other fix- 
ings belonging to the apiary not needed during the 
cold season. The sides and ceilings of the house 
should be plastered, or ceiled with dry lumber, so 
that itis moth and bee proof. This house will be 
found sufficiently large to accommodate the wants 
of an apiary of 200 or 300 colonies. R.B. ROBBINS. 
Bloomdale, O., Deg. 10, 1882. 


rr ao Se 
IS IT TOO HARD WORK FOR WOMEN? 


HAS DECIDED OPINIONS IN THE 
MATTER. 


HE woman who advocated that “ bee-keeping 
nt is too hard for women,” ought to be ashamed 
of herself. I’ve forgotten who she is, and 
haven’t time to look her up. I’m heartily ashamed 
of her. Perhaps after al] it was a man who wrote 
that, and signed a woman’s name to it. ** Too hard!”’ 
that is the cry of those who dwell in gilded paiaces. 
*Can’t work; I'm not able.” Look sround you, and 
see what other women, of no more brawn or muscle 
than yourself are doing. That farmer's wife, for in- 
stance, who cooks for harvesters, over a hot stove, 
with a teetbing child pulling at her skirts all day, 
and her breasts all night; the poor widow (Heaven 
pity her!) toiling by a midnight lamp, in order to 
have shelter, cheap tea, and a crust for herself and 
little ones. Is it any harder to keep bees than it is 
to be laced up in corsets, tilted up on high heels, with 
crinoline, bangs, and a bustle, and dance all night? 
Do you thiuk the stings are any easier_to bear than 
in bee-keeping? 





MRS. HARRISON 





30 inches wide, made of 4x4 hard-wood scantling. 





Here I’ve been trying for years to get women to 
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keeping bees, in lieu of making overalls at five cents 
a pair, and darned lace at famine prices, and you 


raise the hue and cry, that it is ‘too hard for wo- | 
I should have expected that the men, in- | 


men.” 
stead of women, would have raised this din, in order 
to keep us out of the business, for they have always 
preferred the soft places, such as preaching, and 
marrying people at five dollars a head. What 
would you have women do to support themselves, or 
even make a little spending money? Many women 
have a home to keep, young children, and an invalid 
busband to care for, and either no income or an in- 
sufficient one. What can she do easier than to keep 
bees? Go out to wasb, or make shirts at tifty cents 
per dozen, eh? 

We opine, that the author of that saying, * too 
hard for women,”’ never earned a dollar in her life. 
She may bave worked around home in a general 
way, but never was dependent upon her own exer- 
tions for a living or clothing. 

Is it any harder to climb a tree, and get down a 
swarm of bees, than it is to gather cherries, or wash 
a window? to put on boxes, or take off honey, than 
to make bread, or wash? I'm not strong enough to 
carry a heavy-laden hive “ up stairs, down Stairs, or 
into my lady’s chamber,” and I don’t do it. I let 
them stand where they are; if I wanted them carried 
around, I can make money enough atthe business to 
hire men to do it for me — men who have not intelli- 
gence enough to keep bees either. 

It is hard work, and plenty of it, to make bee- 
keeping a success; and what can we do, and make a 
suceess without hard work? Some people are al- 
ways on the alert to get something for notbing, and 
are the class who get humbugged. 

Peoria, Iil.; Dec., 1882. Mus. L. HARRISON. 

Well done, my good and tried friend. You 
andla first rate on all this; but in be- 
half of the imaginary culprit you have so 
severely taken to task, I would say that no 
one ad. in GLEANINGS, that bee-keeping 
is ‘‘ too hard,” but a sister simply asked for 
your opinion in the matter; and not only 

as she got it, but I imagine that pretty 
nearly all of us now understand you. 


i 


TROUBLES WITH THE RAILROADS, 
AGAIN. 





WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


ought to be done with the trunk-smasher. Let 
me narrate my first experiences with the rail- 
roads of this country. 

Before my arrival from France at New York, 20 
years ago, I bad been instructed by a friend of mine 
to come west via Allentown, in order to avoid 
changing cars between New York and Pittsburgh— 
the change of cars, especially at night, being very 
difficult for a stranger unable tospeak English. Ac- 
cording]y, in company with a countryman who re- 
sided in New York, I hunted for the designated rail- 
road, and visited all the railroad offices on Broad- 
way. None of them could tell me where to find this 
line. All offered me their tickets. Their railroad 
wag the shortest, the fastest, the cheapest, that I 
could find. At last, after several hours of search, I 
concluded to take a ticket via Philadelphia. On my 
return to the hotel, the landlord told me where the 
office of the desired railroad was, but it was tov late, 


xr GLEANINGS for Nov. and Dec. you ask what 


since I had paid for my ticket. This talk of veracity, 
| unknown in Europe, where the companies don’t 
compete with each other, is a bad show for a stran- 

er. 
| 5 { reacbed Philadelphia at ten on a dark and rainy 
| nightin March. The conductor of the train, who 
had been asked by my countryman to help me in 
changing cars, did not care for me, and the connect- 
ing train was gone before I had been able to find 
somebody to understand me. My hotel expenses 
amounted to two dollars. At Fort Wayne my trunk 
was hurled from the car, and missed the kind of lad- 
der used for a slide, and, falling on the ground, was 
burst open. While I was gathering my scattered 
goods, and grumbling some French words of indig- 
nation, the baggage-man continued gaily his work, 
whistling and ‘aughing. Yet to keep my trunk shut 
was, to me, a problem to solve. Fortunately a Ca- 
nadian, able to understand a few French words, 
asked me for 25 cents, and went to a store to geta 
rope. When the repairing was done, the train of 
the Toledo, Wabash & Western was just gone; and 
as the next day was Sunday, my too-small pocket- 
book was lightened of two dollars again, for my ho- 
tel and traveling expenses. 

Such circumstances, and worse than that, are of 
every-day occurrence. I have, as employe, a coun- 
tryman who, desiring to go from Davenport, lowa, 
to New Orleans, was sent to Chicago, thence to Cin- 
cinnati; and would be yet on the way had he not 
met a man who put him on the direct road. Last 
summer I saw a poor woman, with two young chil- 
dren, weeping for having been sent over a line 
which did not connect directly with the designated 
station. She was compelled to wait a whole nigbt 
while her husband was waiting at the station, ten 
miles from his home. 

You say that the railroads are subjected to shame- 
ful losses from the farmers, who order goods 
thoughtlessly and then refuse to take them from 
the office when charged more than they expected. 
Let me say a word about that :— 

At several times IL have noticed that, when a pack- 
age goes through three lines, the intermediate line 
profits, by being out of reach, by increasing its rates; 
and sometimes to such an extent that the third line 
refuses to take the goods, fearing that they are not 
worth the exorbitant charges asked. Such was the 
| case with the carload of fence-posts, of which I 
spoke in my article in your Nov. No. This carload 
was weighed by the Wisconsin Central; when it 
reached the Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy, the 
weight of 26,500 lbs. was increased to 36,000 lbs.; at 
Bushnell, the agent of the Wabash, St. Louis & Pa- 
cific refused, at first, to take it, on account of the 
exorbitant charges. Then, after a few days, this 
last railroad took it in spite of our refusal, and 
asked its rates on the fictitious weight, although we 
bad proved that the posts bad been twice weighed. 
Their answer was, that they had the right to do so, 

Now, suppose that your grocer had sold you some 
sacks of flour and other articles, and that, when you 
settie with him, he charges 150 lbs. instead of 100, 
and increases the weight of every article in propor- 
tion, Do you not think that it would be your right, 
and even your duty, to have him fined and sent to 
jail, in order to stop such a brazen stealing? 

But,'you can not have the railroad owners sent to 
jail, for the railroads have no personality, They 
steal openly, impudently; and as their attorneys 
are paid by the year, they don’t care for lawsuits. 
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If you dare to prosecute them they will try to har- | 
rass you by appealing from court to court, increas- | 
ing your expenses to several times the amount in 
contest. Such is now their regu: r way of paying 
damages. They are as hard on the people as the 
kings and nobles of old. 

Yet these railroad owners are public servants, for 
the railroads are public services, and no doubt | 













about that, since it was on that account that they | 
were granted the rigbt of expropriating the owners 
of land, in spite of their refusal. Then we, the pub- . 
lie, have the right to control the railroads; the right 

to take them in our bands, as we would take from 

an unfaithful servant the money and goods intrust- | 
edtohim. The act could not be called an act of an- | 
ger or revenge; it would be an act of justice, an act 

of self- protection. As to your question, "* What , 
shall we do with the baggage-smasher?”’ My advice 
is, not togo for the mun who smasbed your bag- 
gage, but for the corporations who tolerate such 
acts, and perpetuate, every day, hundreds of acts 
worse than that. The small employes of the rail- 
roads receive too little pay not to greatly suffer by 
the smallest reduction of wages. You publish a pa- 
per read by intelligent people all over the country; 
open a column against the abuses of the railroads, 
not in the spirit of anger, but fur the sake of just- 
ice. You will find your reward in the satisfaction 
of having helped a good cause. Cras. DADANT. 


Hamilton, Ill., Dec. 8, 1882. 


I know, friend Dadant, that things are 
bad; but I can not but think that you dwell 
on the worst side of the matter. Our busi- 
ness with railroads has been large, and ex- 
tends over almost all the lines in the world. 
We, of course, now and then have grounds 
for complaint; but when we do so we state 




























ure to say, that every claim we have ever 
sent in, of any account, has been in the end 
allowed us. 






no single claim standing against them, to 
the amount of one dollar. If my grocery- 
man should charge me for 150 Ibs. of flour 
when I received only 100, I would go to him 
as I would to a neighbor, and lay the evi- 
dence before him; and even if he were a bad 
man, I think I should get courteous treat- 
ment, and justice. 

Deciding to settle things by law is a seri- 
ous matter, and I should want to advise al- 














each agent appending his note to it. Some- 
times the mass of evrrespondence and bills 
required to get at the error isa large bundle, 
and it may be that it was all about only 25 
cents. I onee told our agent, that if it made 
them all that trouble for so small a matter, I 











he appreciated the neighboriy spirit. 
short time after, we received a barrel of wax 
with a stave broken out, and about 25 lbs. of 







or complimentary, tosay the least. It stirred 
me 7 pretty well, and | was in just the hu- 
mor for,a fight by law; but on reflection I 










the matter pleasantly; and it gives me pleas- | 


I have just now asked our | 
book-keeper about it, and she says there is | 


most every thing else before advising it. | 
When goods are lost or damaged, or there | 
are overcharges, we make a statement of. 
the matter, and it goes back over the route, | 


would rather pay the overcharge myself, and | 
say nothing about it. I saw by his look _ 


wax missing. I sent in my claim for damag- | 
es, and received a reply, not very courteous | 


wrote, expostulating, and yet in a mild way, 
and to this our agent ——— a little note, 
to the effect that he knew me personally, 
and that I was not a man who would ask 
for damages unless I had the best of reasons 
for so doing, and tothe effect that I was al- 


| ways averse to making anybody trouble, 


when it could possibly be avoided. They 


| paid for the wax at once. 


I dwell on this because it is a most vital 
oint before our growing young men. You 
snow I am not boasting, but that I only 

seek to make peace, Now, then, to busi- 
ness: If I wers to go to your station agent, 
any of you, and ask him what kind of a man 
you are, would he reply as above, or would 
1e say you were always finding fault, hard 
to get along with, etc.? Had I gone to head- 
quarters, and told them the stery of my 


trunk, I feel sure I should have had courte- 


ous treatment; but, dear friends, if I have 
unconsciously earned a reputation for being 
one who ‘** thinketh no evil,” and that among 


| swearing men too, I would not for the world 


spoil it. I would rather buy five cents’ 
worth of rope as I did, and resolve to have 
a stouter trunk next time. Idorealize what 
an outrage it was on you, friend Dadant, 


_ when you were a stranger in a strange land, 


and I pray that God may help us to have it 


/done away with; and it it can’t be done by 


kindness, then let us have it done by law, 
TE oe a ———_—__——— 
HONEY FROM WHEAT-STUBBLE. 





WHEAT THE GREAT HONEY-PLANT, AFTER ALL, 
yg BY to-day’s mail send you a sample of wheat- 
; stubble honey. The first day | cut wheat I no- 

ticed the bees working on the stubble, and I 


| examined it and found that a clear drop of sap had 


run out of every stubble, and some had filled the up- 
per joints, and some was running down the stubble. 
I tasted it and found it to be very sweet; and that 
day at noon I extracted the honey from the upper 
combs of one stand of bees, so as tc get a sample of 
wheat-stubble honey. In five days I extracted 15 
ibs. of this syrup, as I call it, from those same 
combs, and it was from the stubble, as there was 
nothing else for the bees to get honey from. We 
/had the best wheat crop for many years, and the 
grain ripened before the straw; and when cut, the 
straw was fuliofsap. Ithink if you will cut wheat 
with the straw a little green the sap will always run 
out to some extent. I noticed it run out of the Fiets 
wheat the most, as it had a very hard straw. This - 
cutting green accounts for friend Lybarger’s frosted 
wheat, which he says he cut before it was commonly 
called ** dead ripe.” 
THE FIRST YEAR AS AN A B C SCHOLAR. 

I will hereby give you a sketch of my report for 
1882: lam well pleased with my first year’s busi- 
ness. I began the seasun with five stands, four 
blacks and one Italian. I transferred all to Simplic- 
ity hives, and they worked out 30 Ibs, of foundation, 
allin wired frames, and gave me 500 Ibs. nice honey, 
| all extracted except 100 ibs , fur which I get 20 cents 
for extracted and 25 for comb. They increased by 
natural swarming to twelve, all in good shape for 
winter, and all Italians but three. My Italian stand 
| that I had in the spring, and increased two swarms, 
| gave 300 Ibs., all extracted, I received four first 
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premiums at our county fair. So much for GLEAN- 
inasand A BC. 
Parrish, Iil., Dec. 27, 1882. 


Well. I declare, friend Dixon, and I say it, | 
too, while [ smack my lips over that honey, | 
or syrup (f think [ should call it syrup). T[) 
am going to sow a field of wheat, just on | 
purpose to see if I can find honey by cutting | 
it atdifferent times. Why, bless your heart! | 
it beats spider pJant, Simpson plant, and all | 
the other plants all hollow — it is the straws | 
that are “all hollow,” where the honey is, | 
you know. What willever become of us? | 
Friend Miller, you can just go and dig your 
tigwort roots all up, and plant wheat. Put) 
phosphate on it, you know. Friend D., | 
donut you know whether spring wheat will | 
do? Can somebody else tell us more about | 
it? Can’t we get wheat that willripen before | 
clover comes? Oh, yes! I forgot to say it’ 
isn’t the very nicest kind of honey, but you | 
know we could let them fill up the brood- | 
chamber with it, and that would save our | 
white-clover and linden honey. It has a' 
taste very much like green wheat straw. | 
Friend D., was it nicely sealed up when you | 
extracted it? Why, our friends in Texas are | 
nowhere now with their horsemint honey. | 
W-h-e-w! Oh! hold ona minute! Do the 
bees crawl clear down to the bottom of the 
straws, or have we got to raise a new race 
of long slim ones? 


TT, eto Re j 


HONEY-BOARDS MADE OF PERFORAT- | 
ED ZINC. 





SHALL WE FXCLUDE THE QUEEN FROM GOING “UP 
STAIRS” ? 


OW many are there of us who use two- 
story hives, who have not at some 
time been annoyed by having the 

frames of the reer story glued fast to those 
of the lower one by honey bridged from one 
to the other, and all built together solid? In 
the Simplicity and chaff hives we have tried 
to obviate it by reducing the space to + or 
3-16 of an inch, and with some stocksof bees 
this will answer very well; but with others 
they seem bound to fill this space, no matter 
how small it is. 


























A ** QUEEN - EXCLUDER ” HONEY - BOARD. 

The A BC class have often asked if we 
used a honey-board, or if an enameled sheet 
was not to be left between, and some have 
said this latter sheet with holes in it ans- 
wered tiptop. Well, besides this trouble 


there is another one, from having the queen 

t above and laying eggs in the sections, 
or where we have extracted honey she 
would go above and lay great numbers of 
drone eggs, especially if we tried to utilize 
our drone combs for the extractor, and I be- 
lieve it is pretty well demonstrated that the 





bees will store honey quite a little faster in 


C.M. Dixon. | drone combs than worker, during a heavy 


flow. Well, a honey-board made of perfor- 


| ated zinc, made as shown in the cut below, 


fixes all these troubles at once. They have 
been used enough the past season to dem- 
onstrate that they will do all we wish, and 
the evidence seems to be pretty strong that 
the worker bees carry honey above just as 
freely as if they were not there. At present 
we are able to furnish these perforated zinc 
honey-boards, lined around their edges with 
folded tin, for an even 25 cents each. This 
is for the regular L. frames, and they will 
fit Simplicity, chaff, or almost any form of 
L.. hives. On account of ba they can 
not well be sent by mail without injury: 
but where wanted for a sample, we can send 
one by mail for 25 cents extra. 


ARTERIES DOE ings” MEE ay a Be 
HALF-POUND SECTION BOXES. 


MUST WE HAVE IT? AND IF SO, WHAT ARE TO BE 
THE DIMENSIONS? 


A S there seems to be a demand springing up for 





half-pound sections, I have been trying to 

settle down on the shape that will be the 
most convenient to use in the Simplicity hive. I 
have made up my mind to use a section 414 x3 2-5x1"y; 
you will see that it will just take 10 to fill a frame 
814x17x1%%, and it will take just 16 such frames to fill 
the Simplicity upper story, and it will take just 10 
sections to each course in the Simplicity shipping- 
case, and take 100 sections to the case. I think you 


| will like this plan, as you always like to count by ten 


and hundreds. 
By using narrow slats in the bottom of the 28-ib. 


| honey-rack it will hold 50 of the half-pound sections. 


The combs will be so near the thickness of natural 
comb that the bees will be very likely to build 
straight combs without separators; and if we should 
need separators we can use the same kind of sepa- 
rators that we use between the 1-lb. sections. I 
should like to hear from you and others on this sub- 
ject. Please arise, and let us hear from you. 
Rantoul, Ill., Dee. 21, 1882. J. A. OSBORNE. 


Friend O., I like the idea of tens and hun- 
dreds tiptop; but I don’t quite like your 
making the sections narrower, so they won’t 
fit in the wide frames that hold the usual 
1-lb. sections. It will be an enormous ex- 
pense to the bee-keepers of our land to lay 
aside the wide frames and a we 
have already in stock, and it will be compli- 
cating matters greatly, to even use some- 
thing different in the new hives we may 

ake or purchase. At Kalamazoo we talked 
about having 12 sections go in a wide frame 
in place of 8, and this same size would then 
go in all of our shipping cases and crates as 
well. In regard to prices for making them, 
unless some definite size is decided Upoy, 80 
that we can keep machinery on them right 
along, we can not well give better prices 
than for the 1-lb. sections. The work on 
them will be nearly the same, any way, and 
the amount of material will make but little 
difterence. To be frank in the matter, I 
somewhat doubt our ability to supply the 
demand for sections this season, and would 
advise all who don’t want to be disappoint- 
ed, to be getting their orders in at once. 
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LEARNING TO KEEP BEES. 








AN A BC SCHOLAR OF LESS THAN A YEAR'S EXPE- 
RIENCE. 

BEGAN to keep bees last spring. I had read 
cl about them in a general way before; but about 

that time I began to read GLEANINGS; and, as a 
natural consequence, I soon had a very bad case of 
‘* bee-fever,” and determined to keep a few myself. 
1 did so with many misgivings. I live in the city of 
New York, but well above the thickly settled por- 
tion. There are no farms within miles of me, and of 
course no buckwheat. There is very little bass- 
wood, and not much white clover. I thought that a 
few colonies might manage to live; but what trou- 
bled me most was the fact that I would be away from 
home during July and August. I have since found 
out that bees do well, even down in the heart of the 
city, on the roof of a store, but I do not know of any 
that are left to themselves during two whole sum- 


mer months. 
BUYING SUPPLIES, ETC. 


I wrote for prices to various parties, and in due 
time had lots of circulars. Not knowing any of 
these dealers, I thought I would establish a sort of 
competitive examination, and order bees to the 
same amount from several, and so find out which 
did the best; but the bees reached me at such irreg- 
ular intervals that the test did not amount to much. 
I would advise my brother-beginners, before order- 
ing from an unknown party, to find out two or three 
points: 1. How large a * frame”’ is; 2. Whether it is 
to have brood and honey in it, or not; 3. Whether 
the seller is going to keep your money long enough 
to raise the bees after he gets it, or until the price 
has fallen considerably. 

Don’t understand me as meaning that bee-men do 
business in this way as a general rule; but the be- 
ginner will not be any worse off for knowing that a 
three or four frame nucleus from one dealer is some- 
times a good deal larger than a so-called ‘ full colo- 


ny’ from another. 
ALBINOS. 


For the sake of variety I ‘ordered one nucleus of 
albinos. I don’t know whether I got the right sort 
of albinos, but I have received Italians from other 
dealers which no one can tell from those sold as al- 
binos. Is there any distinctive mark, or is it only a 
question of a shade lighter yellow? 

I received my first bees on the 16th of June, and I 
must confess that it was with a great deal of hesita- 
tion that I began my first actual experience. I set 
the shipping-box inside of one of my hives, and re- 
moved the wire cloth. Of course, the bees came out 
with a rush, and I sat down very suddenly. I ex- 
pected they would come out; but when they did I 
felt embarrassed. I concluded that they were coun- 
try bees, and so I left them for a couple of hours to 
get used to city life. 

@#fter I thought they had settled down I opened 
the box, took out the frames, and hung each of them 
between two of minein the hive. Then I shook off 
the bees from one frame, carried it off a few rods 
and transferred the comb, returned it, and took the 
next. All this time I was expecting to get stung, 
and was rather astonished that I did not. I knew 
that all the authorities said that one need not be 
stung, but I have found out that green hands in any 
art are pretty apt to have these little needless 
things happen, and I had counted on a dozen stings 
at least. I will add here, that though it still makes 





me nervous to have a bee fly at me, and though I 
have ** fussed”’ over my bees continually, when they 
were in a good humor and when they were not, I 
have had only three stings in all. Twice I thought 
the bees served me exactly right for my careless- 
ness, and the third time I guess they did it only “ for 
fun.” A bee-sting doesn’t hurt me much, and I can 
never find the place half an hour afterward. 
SMOKE FOR BEE-STINGS. 

I can not, however, agree with you in denying 
that smoke may be a positive relief for stings. I 
once, while out camping, tore a good-sized piece of 
the thick skin off the palm of my hand, making a 
very bad sore. I was urged to try the smoke from 
burning sugar for it; and though I hod no faith in it 
I did so, and was astonished at the relief it gave me. 
Next time you hurt yourself, just smoke the place 
with sugar till it is yellow or brown, and see. 
GETTING A SWARM OF HYBRIDS, WITHOUT BUYING 

M. 


My second nucleus came June 28th. The dealer 
who sent them sent an empty hive with them to 
make up for the delay. I was very busy that day, 
and so I told the boy who brought them from the 
express office to leave them in the shade near the 
others, and not to open them. Now, it was nearly 
dark before I had time to attend tothem. When I 
did go out I found lots of bees flying from the hive, 
and thought at first they bad got out, but found, on 
examination, that one of the hives was closed with 
wire cloth, and contained four full and one empty 
frame, with a proper number of bees and a queen. 
After transferring them it was so dark that I could 
only see that in the other hive were four empty and 
one full frame. I thought the full comb had been 
put in there to give the bees in the other hive more 
room, and that my first bees finding it unprotected 
had attempted to robit. As it was so late I thought 
I would not do any thing about it, but would come 
out early and see that their robbing stopped with 
that one comb, Next morning the hive seemed full 
of bees; and on noticing them more closely I found 
they had only two bands, and were darker than the 
others. This set me to investigating, and it was not 
long before I found out I had a fine swarm of hy- 
brids. Where they came from I] do not know; but 
there they were already hived, and they have been 
doing well ever since, raising a pure queen for 
themselves from brood given them this fall. If the 
empty hive had been there for several days I should 
not have thought it so strange; but the bees came 
the same day the hive did. Now, what do you think 
ef it? I wrote to the man I bought the bees of, and 
he said he sent only one colony and anempty hive. Is 
it possible, that in the few hours that hive stood un- 
occupied, the bees found it, concluded that it was a 
good place to keep house, and moved in, bringing 
their queen along? I thought the hive might pos- 
sess some hidden virtue; but though I“ set it again” 
after transferring, I can not report any further cap- 
tures. 

All of my “ dollar’”’ queens, and I have bought no 
others, have turned out pnre except one. That one 
Tam in doubt about. Most of her bees are beautiful 
light Italians, with three bands; but once in a while 
I see one that has no yellow at all. No one would 
notice them unless looking specially for them. 
Would you call that queen a hybrid? 

MELILOT, ETC. 

White clover bloomed here June 9th, and the tulip- 

tree (whitewood) on the 10th. I never saw a bee on 
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white clover, though I watched it very closely. The 
tulip just roared with them. But when melilot 
opened June 25th, the bees left the tulip for it. Ido 
not think half enough has been said in favor of meli- 
lot. My bees began work on it June 25th, and every 
time I looked at it from that time until Nov. 12th, I 
found bees on it. The only trouble was, that there 
was not enough of it near me to go very far. I don’t 
mean that the same plants lasted all that time, but 
in one particular patch of it nearest my bees there 
were some plants in bloom, and the bees working on 
them during the whole time. This, too, although 
July and August were very dry months, and though 
we had several frosts in October and the first part 


of November. It grew on and near the railroad, and | 


seemed to do as wellina bank of broken blast-fur- 
nace slug as anywhere else. 
THE HORSE - CHESTNUT. 

Another source of honey that I have not seen 
mentioned is the horse-chestnut. It is a favorite 
shade-tree here, and during the time it is in bloom it 
is covered with bees until the raspberry opens. 
Even then they work on it in the morning. Its 
great value is, that here it fills the gap after fruit- 
bloom. Suppose you try two or three in the honey- 
farm. 

DO BEES VISIT SEVERAL KINDS OF BLOSSOMS FOR A 
LOAD? 

One more item: Prof. Cook says that a bee visits 
only one species of flower on each trip. I have the 
impression, that you indorse this view. I have re- 
peatedly seen bees fly from peach to apple blossoms, 
and also from blackberry to raspberry, and vice 
versa. In the second case they had pollen in their 
baskets. I did not notice pollen in the first. In 
each case one of the plants was failing. 

My account with my bees stands as follows: 

By hives and frames on hand, - 


material and implements, - . 10 68 

“ 5 swarms (pure and strong), - + §000 

64 43 (hybrid and weak), - - - 1200 

* 4146 lbs. extracted honey@ll, - = - 6 64 

2 es, ee ee ee 
Total receipts, - = = = $108 52 

To materials and implements, - = $2068 

** bees and express charges, - 24 60 

* Jabor, Re ee er NS ie 140 

UE ee Be EF Leh NS a 
Total expenses, - - + 2° + $4868 
Balance (clear profit), - - - - $5984 


Which is over 122 per cent of the amount invested. 
My bees had over 200 lbs, of sealed honey Nov. 10th, 
which I left to make sure of abundant winter sup- 
plies, so perhaps I shall have some left in the spring. 
I would not sell any of the stock on hand at the 
prices I have put on them. 

Perhaps in perfect fairness I should have charged 
the bees with my labor in hive-making, etc., but I 
can't tell exactly how much it was, as I worked only 
at odd times; but a carpenter would do the same 
work better for $ 0.00. On the other hand I have 
not given credit for twenty-five or thirty dollars 
that I would probably have spent for recreation in 
the time devoted to my bees, nor for at least a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of pleasant and interesting 
amusement and instruction. 

As on May Ist I had no bees, I suppose I must 
sign myself — F. D. CLARKE, 0. 

New York City, Dec. 15, 1882. 

Friend C., although your letter is a little 
long for a beginner, there are several points 
in it I wouldcommend. Principally, among 


them your concluding thought, that without 
the bees you would have spent a good deal 
of money for recreation(and may be not found 
it then) that was saved “ keeping the bees. 
You also have not greatly exaggerated it, I 
believe, when you say you have had a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of amusement and in- 
struction.—About the albinos: I entirely 
agree with you. They are only a strain of 
lighter Italians, and never ought to have 
been called albinos.—I presume we shall 
have to give up, that bees do load up from 
different plants at times, but I did not know 
it before —May I suggest that the smoke 
helped the a in just the way our ninis- 
ter helped the horse that balked? It was a 
livery buggy, and we were going home from 
'a picnic. The horse balked in a very trying 
| place, with a string of teams behind us. 
** Wait and I'll fix him,” said he, and out he 
sprang, and unbuckled the qgirt, flopped it 
back and buckled it again. The horse 
turned his head, as if to see what was bro- 
ken, and in so doing his ‘‘ horse sense”’ for- 

ot the * pout,” and. when his driver jumped 

ack into the buggy, and chirruped to him in 
a natura) way, off he went, and we were all 
‘happy. When you smoked the ‘hurt 
place’’ you forgot the pain, and were 
**cured.’’—I should call the queen a hybrid. 


rr 


HOW TO GET QUEEN-CELLS, WITH 
THE OLD QUEEN IN THE HIVE. 








| TWO, THREE, OR MORE LAYING QUEENS IN ONE HIVE. 





Sy AST spring I had occasion to get the brood all 
% out of a lot of about 30 combs as soon as I 
could; and as the weather was too cold to 
| take them away from the bees, I had to devise some 
| plan to keep the queen away from them, and to give 
| the bees access, Which was as follows; I removed 
the covers from 3 Simplicity hives, with stocks in, 
but left the cloth cover on, slipping 1t back only 
' about % inch, so as to let the bees pass up; then I 
| set on a second story, and in these I put 10 combs of 
| tne brood I wished to get out, without any hatched 
bees, then put on a quilt and lid. After a week’s 
time I looked to see how they were doing, but was 
greatly surprised to find quite a lot of fine capped 
queen-celis in each of the 3 upper stories. 

As it was too early to divide, I thought I would let 
them remain, and try the experiment to see what 
I could make of them; in hive No. 1 the cells were 
all torn down about the time they should have 
hatched. Whether a queen ever hatched there or 
not, 1 do not know; but I could never find one. No, 
2 hatched a fine queen, and kept ber until time for 
her to fly out to meet the drone; then she was miss- 
ing. I can not tell what became of her. No. 3 also 
hatched a fine queen. In due time she became fer- 
tilized, and began laying in her proper apartment, 
the upper story; then I set the story off, and had a 
new colony with a laying queen, without any intro- 
ducing, and still have it. 

I will add, that when [ found the young queens 
hatched, I raised the top story half an inch to give 
an upper entrance, and to give the young queens a 
chance to go out and return without going to the 
lower apartment; but at all times the bees had 
free communication between the two stories. I did 
not try the plan again, but I am satisfied that by it I 
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can get queen-cells whenever I wish, without mak- 
ing the colony queenless. In neither case was the 
queen below disturbed in the least. 

A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., Dec. 18, 1882. 

Friend F., you have omitted to tell us 
whether the old queen went up and laid eggs 
in the upper story, among the queen-cells. 
I presume not, though it would be very de- 
sirable to have them do so. I have had two 
colonies in a one-story hive, and reared 
queens in one while the other kept on lay- 
ing; but the latter always stayed on ‘ her 
side of the house,”’ even though the combs 
were not separated at all. 

— in: ee —— PE 
BLACKS VERSUS ITALIANS. 


ONE CANDIDATE YET REMAINING, IN FAVOR OF 
BLACKS, 


NOTICE on p. 617, December No. of GLEANINGS, 

you advise D. D. Lester to “replace all black 
“— queens with Italians.’’ Now, I have kept both 
blacks and Italians for the past four years, side by 
side in Simplicity hives, and the blacks have done 
best every time. I have spent considerable money 
(for a poor man) in trying to get some Ltalians that 
would beat my black bees gathering honey; and 
with that end in view I sent to Doolittle for one of 
his choice tested queens in June, 1881; of course, I 
didn’t expect her to do much that season; but this 
year I thought the blacks would have to take a back 
seat; but they came out ahead as usual. I also 
bought queens of H. Alley and J.M.C. Taylor. Now, 
I think four years of fair trial with queens pur- 
chased from well-known breeders is a fair test, for 
this locality at least, and I propose, this coming sea- 
son, to “ replace all Italian queens with black ones.” 

Now, my black bees are nothiag to brag of; 75 Ibs. 
of comb honey is the most I ever got from one colo- 
ny; but that is better than I ever did with Italians. 
I have no doubt that the Italians will do better than 
the blacks in some localities; but here the season is 
very short, commencing with fruit-bloom and end- 
ing with white clover, about July 4th; and colonies 
that have not enough honey in their hives to last 
them over winter will not get it that year; and if 
not fed in the fall, they will starve. I did not get 
any more honey by introducing Italians, but I have 
got a lot of savage, vicious hybrids that will sting 
anybody who comes near their hives. 

One thing I notice about my bees (blacks, Italians, 
and hybrids), that is not in accordance with the doc- 
trine Jaid down in the works of Root, Quinby, Lang- 
stroth, Cook, and other authorities: They sting 
worse when honey is coming in freely than at any 
other time, W. E. FLOWER. 

Ashbourne, Pa., Dec. 13, 1882. 

Friend F., it is surely accidental, or be- 
cause you have not yet got the “hang ” of 
the Italians, with their peculiarities, that 
makes it seem to you that the blacks are 
ahead. While reading your letter I watched 
to see if I could tell whether you used anex- 
tractor, or worked only for box honey. I 
rather think the latter, and this may be one 
reason for your experience, although I 
should suppose friend Doolittle’s strain 
would makecomb honey,asarule. I would 
not replace the Italians just yet, if I were 
you, for you, like all the rest, will surely 


change your mind after a little further ex- 
Seivaiet ys It occurs to me here, that an il- 
ustration I used in my Sunday-school class 
last Sabbath may be of use to many of us. 
The boys thought the best evidence a person 
could have would be hisowneyes. To show 
them their mistake I gave them the follow- 
ing: Suppose, boys, I should see Mr. Jones 
on the street to-morrow; but on mentioning 
it afterward, Mrs. J. and all the family 
should assure me that he was confined to 
his bed by sickness, and never arose once 
during the whole day. If the family had 
some object in proving that he was not up 
town, of course I might question their sin- 
cerity ; but in this case they were disinterest- 
ed witnesses, and one would be well nigh 
crazy who would presume to say they were 
either mistaken or dishonest. Which am I 
bound to believe, my own eyes or the testi- 
mony of perhaps half a dozen good people ? 
It is quite possible, J might have met some- 
body who looked so ler eg Ming! like him 
that my eyes were cheated ; but is it proba- 
ble they had somebody in bed all day, who 
was not that identical husband and father? 
Well, now, it is not half a dozen witness- 
es that testify in favor of Italians, but itis 
thousands of our countrymen, friend F.; 
and as further proof, tons upon tons of hon- 
7 are piled up yearly by those who never 
think of offering queens for sale, but only 
get bees to get the most honey, and comb 
honey at that. I can not agree, either, that 
any locality, or any sudden flow, would fa- 
vor the blacks and not the Italians. 
Where you get 75 lbs. of comb honey with 
black bees, I should not be surprised to 
see friend Doolittle, with his strain, get 
toward 150, and I say this without intending 
to reflect on your skill atall. Yourconclud- 
ing idea, that your bees sting worst while 
getting the must honey, I must think also 
an accident rather than arule. If 1 were at 
your place when the honey-yield suddenly 
ceases, if seems to me I could surely show 
you the bees behave worse when they be- 
gin to try all around to rob their neighbors. 
Is it not so? 
rr oo Se 


OREGON, AND ITS ADAPTABILITY TO 
BEES. 


ALSO A VALUABLE REPORT ON HONEY-PLANTS FOR 
ARTIFICIAL PASTURAGE. 


HIS is a very good climate for bees. There is 
sl but very little extremely hot weather in the 
summer, and the winters are mild; there is 

but very little freezing weather, and not much 


snow. Itis no trouble at all to winter bees on their 
summer stands here, without extra care. Very few 
bees die through the winter, and swarms nearly al- 
ways come out strong in numbers in the spring. 
There is no bee dysentery here. About the only losses 
are those that do not store honey enough to keep 
them through the winter. The only protection they 
need in the winter is a roof to keep the rain off 
from the hives, as it rains a great deal here in the 
winter. 

This is not a very good bee country naturally, for 
one reason, and only one: there are not flowers 
enough here of the kinds that bees work on, especi- 





ally in the latter part of the summer, and in autumn. 
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There are some localities where bees do tolerably 
well, and others where they will scarcely make a 
living. There are some localities in this part of 
Oregon where white clover has come in naturally in 
large quantities; on that, bees do quite well, and 
make quite a lot of white-clover honey. 

White clover blossoms here about the middle of 
May, and continues in bloom about 2 months, when 
the dry weather drys the blossoms up for the season. 


THE PURPLE- BLOSSOMED FIREWEED, AGAIN. (SEE 
PAGE 514, OCT. NO. 


There are other localities, mostly in the mountain- | 


ous regions, where there have been fires in the tim- 
ber, where there grow large quantities of elkweed, 
called by some fireweed. In such locations bees 
make large quantities of elkweed honey, whichis of 
a clear, greenish-white color, and has a peculiar fla- 
vor which does not suit my taste 78 well as clover 
honey. It grows from 4 to 7 feet high, and each 
stalk terminates in a long spike of pink blossoms. 
In the center of each biossom is a small drop of hon- 
ey. Elkweed blossoms about July Ist, and continues 
in blossom about 2 months, when it soon all ripens, 
and the air is filled with its feathery seeds. The pol- 
len from elkweed is bright green. 

In the Coast region, which lies between the Coast 
Range and the ocean, there is considerable maple 
timber, which blossoms about April Ist, and stays in 
bloom about a month, rom which bees make large 
quantities of honey of good quality, fully equal to 
clover, I think. 

There is also much buckleberry, from which they 
ywather considerable honey, of good quality. 


Bees swarm here mostly in May and June. A 


moderately large swarm of bees requires about 15 
ibs. of honey to keep them through the winter heré. 
I think bees would do well here, if any one would 
sow artificial pasturage for them, so they could have 
plenty of flowers to work on all summer. 
EXPERIMENTING WITH RONEY-PLANTS. 

I have been experimenting some on several kinds 
of plants that have been recommended for bees, and 
I will tell you the result: 

1. White clover is a good honey- plant, and the 
honey is of good quality; but I think there are sey- 
eral plants that will yield more honey to the acre. 

2. Alsike clover. From what I have seen of alsike 
I do not think it as good a honey-plant here as white 
clover. ; 

3. Red clover. I have never known bees to gather 
much honey from red clover in this country, not 
even the Italians, except in one instance, when the 
blossoms were filled so full of honey that the blacks 
worked freely on it; it was the first crop too. 

4. Sweet clover; blue, or bee clover. I have test- 
ed this, and the bees did not work much on it, and it 
stayed in blossom but a short time. 

5. Sweet clover, white. Bees work on it consid- 
erably part of the time, but it does not seem to 
yield a very large quantity of honey. 

6. Bokhara clover, white, is a little different from 
white sweet clover, and blossoms about 10 days 
earlier, but yields about the same quantity of honey, 
and keeps in blossom about the same length of time 
— about six weeks here. 

7. Sweet clover, yellow. I sent to you 2 years ago 
for some seed of this variety, and you had some sent 
to me from “ Plant Seed Company,’’ St. Louis, Mo.; 
but the seed was not genuine. After it came up it 


spread all over the ground, and blossomed the first 
season; it had very small yellow blossoms, and was 
no account for bees. J] think it must have been yel- 
low trefoil. Then I threw the remainder of the seed 
away in a waste place among some trees, where it 
came up, and there were three or four plants of the 
genuine yellow sweet clover came up among the 
rest, which I did not notice until the next season, 
when it blossomed; but being in the shade, the seed 
dropped off before it ripened. From what I see of 
it, I think it is a better honey-plant than the white. 
The blossoms are larger and more fragrant, and it 
blossoms about 2 weeks earlier. I should like io 
get some of the seed. If you know of any one who 
has {the genuine yellow sweet-clover seed to sell, 
please inform me. 

8. Sainfoin. This has not proved to be of much 
account for bees. 

9. Scarlet clover. The bees did not work on this 
at all. 

10. Catnip. Good for white-faced bumble-bees, but 
not for honey-bees. 

11. Phacelia. The bumble-bees seemed very fond 
of it, but the honey-bees did not notice it at all. 

12. Hoarhound, Bees work well on it, but the 
| honey has a bitter taste. 

13. Motherwort. Bees work considerably on it, 
more than they do on catnip, but not as much as 
they do on hoarhound. . 

14, Buckwheat is not of much value as a honey- 
plant in this country. Oftentimes they will scarce- 
ly notice it at all, and I have never known it to yield 
large quantities of honey here as it did in Wiscon- 
sin, where I used to live. 

15. Sunflower. Bees very seldom work much on 
them here. 

16. Borage is a good honey-plant. When it does 
well it will yield the most honey to the acre of any 
plant that [ have tried; but it needs careful cultiva- 
tion to give the best results. Its only fault seems to 
be in shedding its blossoms too quickly in dry hot 
weather, or when not properly cultivated. It blos- 
soms in about 2 months after sowing, and continues 
in bloom 2 months or over. It will live through the 
winter when sown late, and blossom early in the 
spring. By planting three times during the season, 
it can be keptin blossom from the middle of April 
until the middle of November; itis alsoa good herb; 
and drinking the tea made of the leaves or flowers 
will keep any one in a healthy condition. 

17. Blue thistle. I sowed some of the seed this 
spring. It came up, and has formed large spread- 
ing plants, but does not seem inclined to blossom 
the first season. It looks as if it might furnish an 
abundance of blossoms next season. It is abuut the 
same nature as borage, but does not require as care- 
fulcultivation. Ihave no doubt it will be a good 
boney-plant, if the blossoms yield honey equal to 
borage-blossoms. 

18. Mustard. Bees work pretty well on mustard, 
and seem to gather quite large quantities, both of 
honey and pollen, but it does not yield as much hon- 
ey to the same ground as borage. 

19. Rape. Bees work some on rape, but it does 
not seem to be nearly equal to borage as a :honey- 
producing plant, and keeps in blossom only 3 weeks 
here. 

20. Evergreen-blackberry is a good honey-plant; 
it keeps in blossom over 2 months, and yields large 
quantities of honey, but not much pollen; bees work 
on it continually “ from early morn till dewy eve,” 
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and it yields iiuch more honey than any other of 
the berry tribe. 

21. Raspberry. Bees work considerably on both 
the red and black varieties, but neither of them 
yield anywhere near as much honey as the ever- 
green-blackberry; the common blackberry does not 
either. 

22. Mignonnette. Bees seem to be very fond of 
mignonnette, but I do not know exactly how large 
a quantity of honey it yields. I think the yellow 
variety is the best and prettiest. 

23. Dandelion. Bees almost always work on them; 
they yield some honey and some pollen, but they do 
not appear to yield a very large quantity of honey 
to the acre, and I do not like the flavor of the honey 
either. 

24. Alfalfa. 
here. j 
25. Sage. The common sage is a pretty good hon- 
ey-plant here, and yields quite a large quantity of 
honey. | 

I am taking GLEANINGS. This is my first year, | 
which will expire with the December number. I 
like it first,rate, and the principles which it advo- 
cates; for I believe in God and the Holy Bible, and 
shall try to live according to its teachings. I do not 
swear, neither do I use that filthy weed tobacco, nor 
get drunk with intoxicating liquors, and I heartily 
indorse your efforts to persuade people to live Chris- 
tian lives, and leave off the disgusting habit of us- 
ing tobacco, and deal squarely with their fellow-men. 
I also admire your efforts to advance the bee-keep- 
ing industry. I have not kept bees since I came to 
Oregon, with the exception of one swarm, until this 
season. Il used to have some in Wisconsin, before I 
was grown up. I now have 14 swarms. I hunted 
wild bees a while this summer. 1 found 7 bee-trees, 
and succeeded in saving 4 of the swarms. When 
their nests are near the top of the tall fir-trees, they 
generally smash up so as to kill most of the bees. 
I cut one in which the nest was about 150 ft. from 
the ground. 

I have bought 86 acres of land, 26 miles from Port- 
land, which I intend to convert into a honey-farm, 
for Lintend before long to make a business of keep- 
ing bees, as it is my natural occupation. I do not 

intend to raise bees and queens for sale, but only 
for honey. The land that I have bought is pink 
with elkweed when it is in blossom, but I shall burn 
it over next season, and seed it with something that 
will make better honey. Elkweed honey looks pret- 
ty well, but the flavor is not very good. I want to 
sow the kind that will yield the most good honey to 
the acre, and make a handsome flower-garden too; 
for Iam very fond of flowers, so I have concluded to 
sow and plant the following kinds, which I think 
will repay cultivation for honey alone: 
FRIEND WARREN’S CHOICE OUT OF 25 NONEY- 
PLANTS. 

Borage, yellow mignonnette, blue thistle, ever- 
green-blackberry, yellow sweet clover, red sage. I 
Shall also sow thyme and yellow sweet sultan in my 
garden, but I do not know that they are of any 
value as honey-plants, for I have not tested them. 

I love the fragrant flowers, I love the humming bee; 
I love the pleasant summer, when birds and bees are free. 


I love the pleasant sunshine, I love the shady wood 
1 love the true and gentle, I love the kind and good. 


MORRELL E. WARREN. 
Portland, Mult. Co., Oregon, Nov. 27, 1882. 
Friend W., when I first looked at your 
letter I was tempted to think it too long; 





Bees do not often work much on it 





but after getting into your reports of honey- 
plants I thought it aboutright. I confess I 
was a little disappointed when I found you 
had but one hive, but I afterward reflected 
that you could tell much better about the 
quality of the honey from a limited area of 
plants, with one hive, or only a few, than 
ou could with a whole apiary. If I had on- 
y one hive of bees, and no more within sey- 
eral miles, I could tell you about the quality 
of figwort and spider-plant honey, aud the 
amount of honey they would yield per acre, 
and many other things, which I find 
quite out of the question with hundreds of 
stocks about me. Go on with your honey- 
farm, friend W., and let us hear how it 
comes out. Thanks for the little poem. 


——— ee 
SEX OF BEE OVA. 


SOMETHING MORE FROM THE FRIEND WHO WROTE 
ON P. 125, MARCH, 1882. 
i? HAVE read with marked attention the way in 
Wo which my opinions have been received by you 

and American bee-keepers generally, and ayear 
has almost glided past since I wrote the brief arti- 
cle on the heading of this letter, and I still have 
cause to bold on to the opinion I then expressed; 
viz., That, by the treatment to which the bees sub- 
jected the ova, they could produce male. or female 
from the same egg. I then started the hypothesis, 
that the egg of a fertilized queen was “ neutral’’; 
but since then I have found myself in a quandary; 
for although I found male and female produced 
from worker eggs, every time I have tried to raise 
queens from drone eggs I have failed. I have 
placed them in newly raised queen-cells, and they 
disappeared without leaving a trace behind. I have 
given queenless hives small squares of drone eggs, 
and when I was about te reach the supposed goal, 
in eight or ten days every cell was torn down, and 
heré I am still without a solution. I have tried hard 
to think that the cell was the sole cause of failure, 
arguing that a drone-cell would give a small forma- 
tion to queens, and the season was too far advanced 
for my fuily testing this, although the disappear- 
ance of the male egg from the queen-cell half ans- 
wers this. 

Then I have seen the theory you propound, of the 
“ bees removing sperm from egg,’”’ and it is quite 
possible you may be right. Could not this be tested 
by those who have good microscopes? 

You ask me if I noted what the eggs batched out 
which I saw bees dropping into cells. I can not 
answer. It was on worker comb, and I did not think 
the queen was over healthy, her wings having as- 
sumed a rusty-like appearance. I superseded her 
and sent all to the hills, not having thought of the 
act as uncommon. 

Now, right here permit me one question: Have 
you not observed, when a queen is put into a hive, 
it may be for the first time, or on returning her 
after a brief absence, the manner in which she is 
examined? Do not the bees examine her as if ex- 
pecting her to drop eggs? 

With reference to bees moving eggs from one ceil 
to another during the spring months, one of mr 
hives became queenless; from what c»~ 
not explain. Only one or two f 
them. Although the swarm was q 
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There are some localities where bees do tolerably 
well, and others where they will scarcely make a 
living. There are some localities in this part of 
Oregon where white clover has come in naturally in 
large quantities; on that, bees do quite well, and 
make quite a lot of white-clover honey. 

White clover blossoms here about the middle of 
May, and continues in bloom about 2 months, when 
the dry weather drys the blossoms up for the season. 
THE PURPLE- BLOSSOMED FIREWEED, AGAIN. (SEE 

PAGE 514, OCT. NO. 

There are other localities, mostly in the mountain- 
ous regions, where there have been fires in the tim- 
ber, where there grow large quantities of elkweed, 
called by some fireweed. In such locations bees 
make large quantities of elkweed honey, whichis of 
a clear, greenish-white color, and has a peculiar fla- 
vor which does not suit my taste 2s well as clover 
honey. It grows from 4 to 7 feet high, and each 
stalk terminates in along spike of pink blossoms. 
In the center of each blossom is a small drop of hon- 
ey. Elkweed blossoms about July Ist, and continues 
in blossom about 2 months, when it soon all ripens, 
and the air is filled with its feathery seeds. The pol- 
len from elkweed is bright green. 

In the Coast region, which lies between the Coast 
Range and the ocean, there is considerable maple 
timber, which blossoms about April Ist, and stays in 
bloom about 4 month, rom which bees make large 
quantities of honey of good quality, fully equal to 
clover, I think. 

There is also much huckleberry, from which they 
yather considerable honey, of good quality. 

Bees swarm here mostly in May and June. A 
moderately large swarm of bees requires about 15 
ibs. of honey to keep them through the winter heré. 
I think bees would do well here, if any one would 
sow artificial pasturage for them, so they could have 
plenty of flowers to work on all summer. 

EXPERIMENTING WITH HONEY-PLANTS. 

I have been experimenting some on several kinds 
of plants that have been recommended for bees, and 
I will tell you the result: 

1. White clover is a good honey- plant, and the 
honey is of good quality; but I think there are sey- 
eral plants that will yield more honey to the acre. 

2. Alsike clover. From what I have seen of alsike 
I do not think it as good a honey-plant here as white 
clover. : 

3. Red clover. I have never known bees to gather 
much honey from red clover in this country, not 
even the Italians, except in one instance, when the 
blossoms were filled so full of honey that the blacks 
worked freely on it; it was the first crop too. 

4. Sweet clover; blue, or bee clover. I have test- 
ed this, and the bees did not work much on it, and it 
stayed in blossom but a short time. 

5. Sweet clover, white. Bees work on it consid- 
erably part of the time, but it does not seem to 
yield a very large quantity of honey. 

6. Bokhara clover, white, is a little different from 
white sweet clover, and blossoms about 10 days 
earlier, but yields about the same quantity of honey, 
and keeps in blossom about the same length of time 
— about six weeks here. 


7. Sweet clover, yellow. I sent to you 2 years ago 
for some seed of this variety, and you had some sent 
to me from “ Plant Seed Company,’’ St. Louis, Mo.; 
but the seed was not genuine. After it came up it 





spread all over the ground, and blossomed the first 
season; it had very small yellow blossoms, and was 
no account for bees. ] think it must have been yel- 
low trefoil. Then I threw the remainder of the seed 
away ina waste place among some trees, where it 
came up, and there were three or four plants uf the 
genuine yellow sweet clover came up among the 
rest, which I did not notice until the next season, 
when it blossomed; but being in the shade, the seed 
dropped off before it ripened. From what I see of 
it, I think it is a better honey-plant than the white. 
The blossoms are larger and more fragrant, and it 
blossoms about 2 weeks earlier. I should like to 
get some of the seed. If you know of any one who 
has {the genuine yellow sweet-clover seed to sell, 
please inform me. 

8. Sainfoin. This has not proved to be of much 
account for bees. 

9. Scarlet clover. The bees did not work on this 
at all. : 

10. Catnip. Good for white-faced bumble-bees, but 
not for honey-bees. 

1l. Phacelia. The bumble-bees seemed very fond 
of it, but the honey-bees did not notice it at all. 

12. Hoarhound. Bees work well on it, but the 
honey has a bitter taste. 

13. Motherwort. Bees work considerably on it, 
more than they do on catnip, but not as much as 
they do on hoarhound. — 

14. Buckwheat is not of much value as a honey- 
plant in this country. Oftentimes they will scarce- 
ly notice it at all, and I have never known it to yield 
large quantities of honey here as it did in Wiscon- 
sin, where I used to live. 

15. Sunflower. Bees very seldom work much on 
them here. 

16. Borage is a good honey-plant. When it does 
well it will yield the most honey to the acre of any 
plant that [ have tried; but it needs careful cultiva- 
tion to give the best results. Its only fault seems to 
be in shedding its blossoms too quickly in dry hot 
weather, or when not properly cultivated. It blos- 
soms in about 2 months after sowing, and continues 
in bloom 2 months or over. It will live through the 
winter when sown late, and blossom early in the 
spring. By planting three times during the season, 
it can be keptin blossom from the middle of April 
until the middle of November; itis also a good herb; 
and drinking the tea made of the leaves or flowers 
will keep any one in a healthy condition. 

17. Blue thistle. I sowed some of the seed this 
spring. [t came up, and has formed large spread- 
ing plants, but does not seem inclined to blossom 
the first season. It looks as if it might furnish an 
abundance of blossoms next season. It is abuut the 
same nature as borage, but does not require as care- 
fulcultivation. Ihave no doubt it will be a good 
boney-plant, if the blossoms yield honey equal to 
borage-blossoms. 

18. Mustard. Bees work pretty well on mustard, 
and seem to gather quite large quantities, both of 
honey and pollen, but it does not yield as much hon- 
ey to the same ground as borage. 

19. Rape. Bees work some on rape, but it does 
not seem to be nearly equal to borage as a honey- 
producing plant, and keeps in blossom ouly 3 weeks 
here. 

20. Evergreen-blackberry is a good honey-plant; 
it keeps in blossom over 2 months, and yields large 
quantities of honey, but not much pollen; bees work 
on it continually “ from early morn till dewy eve,” 
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and it yields much more honey than afiy other of 
the berry tribe. 

21. Raspberry. Bees work considerably on both 
the red and black varieties, but neither of them 
yield anywhere near as much honey as the ever- 
green-blackberry: the common blackberry does not 
either. 

22. Mignonnette. Bees seem to be very fond of 
mignonnette, but I do not know exactly how large 
a quantity of honey it yields. I think the yellow 
variety is the best and prettiest. 

23. Dandelion. Bees almost always work on them; 
they yield some honey and some pollen, but they do 
not appear to yield a very large quantity of honey 
to the acre, and I donot like the flavor of the honey 
either. 

24. Alfalfa. 
here. 

25. Sage. 


honey. 

I am taking GLEANINGS. This is my first year, 
which will expire with the December number. I 
like it firstgrate, and the principles which it advo- 
cates; for I believe in God and the Holy Bible, and 
shall try to live according toits teachings. I do not 
swear, neither do I use that filthy weed tobacco, nor 
get drunk with intoxicating liquors, and I heartily 
indorse your efforts to persuade people to live Chris- 
tian lives, and leave off the disgusting habit of us- 
ing tobacco, and deal squarely with their fellow-men. 
I also admire your efforts to advance the bee-keep- 
ing industry. I have not kept bees since I came to 
Oregon, with the exception of one swarm, until this 
season. I used to have some in Wisconsin, before I 
was grown up. I now have 14 swarms. I hunted 
wild bees a while this summer. 1 found 7 bee-trees, 
and succeeded in saving 4 of the swarms. When 
their nests are near the top of the tall fir-trees, they 
generally smash up so as to kill most of the bees. 
I cut one in which the nest was about 150 ft. from 
the ground. 

I have bought 8&6 acres of land, 26 miles from Port- 
land, which I intend to convert into a honey-farm, 
for L intend before long to make a business of keep- 
ing bees, as itis my natural occupation. I do not 

intend to raise bees and queens for sale, but only 
for honey. The land that I have bought is pink 
with elkweed when it is in blossom, but I shall burn 
it over next season, and seed it with something that 
will make better honey. Elkweed honey looks pret- 
ty well, but the flavor is not very good. I want to 
sow the kind that will yield the most good honey to 
the acre, and make a handsome flower-garden too; 
for I am very fond of flowers, so I have concluded to 
sow and plant the following kinds, which I think 
will repay cultivation for honey alone: 
FRIEND WARREN’S CHOICE OUT OF 25 HONEY- 
PLANTS. 

Borage, yellow mignonnette, blue thistle, ever- 
green-blackberry, yellow sweet clover, red sage. I 
Shull also sow thyme and yellow sweet sultan in my 
garden, but I do not know that they are of any 
value as honey-plants, for I have not tested them. 

I love the fragrant flowers, I love the humming bee; 
I love the pleasant summer, when birds and bees are free. 


1 love the pleasant sunshine, I love the shady wood; 
! love the true and gentle, | love the kind and good. 


MORRELL E. WARREN, 
Portland, Mult. Co., Oregon, Nov. 27, 1882. 
Friend W., when I first looked at your 
letter I was tempted to think it too long; 





Bees do not often work much on it 


The common sage is a pretty good hon- | 
ey-plant here, and yields quite a large quantity of | 





but after getting into your reports of honey- 
plants I thought it aboutright. I confess I 
was a little disappointed when I found you 
had but one hive, but I afterward reflected 
that you could tell much better about the 
quality of the honey from a limited area of 
plants, with one hive, or only a few, than 
ou could with a whole apiary. If I had on- 
y one hive of bees, and no more within sev- 
eral miles, I could tell you about the quality 
of figwort and spider-plant honey, and the 
amount of honey they would yield per acre, 
and many other things, which I find 
quite out of the question with hundreds of 
stocks about me. Go on with your honey- 
farm, friend W., and let us hear how it 
comes out. Thanks for the little poem. 


nn 
SEX OF BEE OVA. 


SOMETHING MORE FROM TRE FRIEND WHO WROTE 
ON P. 125, MARCH, 1882. 

i? HAVE read with marked attention the way in 
which my opinions have been received by you 
and American bee-keepers generally, and a year 

has almost glided past since I wrote the brief arti- 
cle on the heading of this letter, and I still have 
cause to bold on to the opinion I then expressed; 
viz., That, by the treatment to which the bees sub- 
jected the ova, they could produce male-or female 
from the same egg. I then started the hypothesis, 
that the egg of a fertilized queen was “ neutral’’; 
but since then I have found myself in a quandary; 
for although I found male and female produced 
from worker eggs, every time I have tried to raise 
queens from drone eggs I have failed. I have 
placed them in newly raised queen-cells, and they 
disappeared without leaving a trace behind. I have 
given queenless hives small squares of drone eggs, 
and when I was about te reach the supposed goal, 
in eight or ten days every cell was torn down, and 
heré I am still without a solution. I have tried hard 
to think that the cell was the sole cause of failure, 
arguing that a drone-cell would give a small forma- 
tion to queens, and the season was too far advanced 
for my fully testing this, although the disappear- 
ance of the male egg from the queen-cell half ans- 
wers this. 

Then I have seen the theory you propound, of the 
“bees removing sperm from egg,’’ and it is quite 
possible you may be right. Could not this be tested 
by those who have good microscopes? 

You ask me if I noted what the eggs batched out 
which I eaw bees dropping into cells. I can not 
answer. It was on worker comb, and I did not think 
the queen was over healthy, her wings having as- 
sumed a rusty-like appearance. I superseded her 
and sent all to the hilis, not having thought of the 
act as uncommon. 

Now, right here permit me one question: Have 
you not observed, when a queen is put into a hive, 
it may be for the first time, or on returning her 
after a brief absence, the manner in which she is 
examined? Do not the bees examine her as if ex- 
pecting her to drop eggs? 

With reference to bees moving eggs from one ccll 
to another during the spring months, one of my 
hives became queenless; from what cause I could 
not explain. Only one or two frames had eggs in 
them, Although the swarm was quite a small one, 
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my first cause of suspicion of an absent queen was 
the eggs appearing in drone-cells. The same thing 
was noted by Mr. Charles Carnegie, Marykirk, as oc- 
curring in a queenless hive. Now, 1 find you say, 
that, in the case of drones and queens raised from 
the same eggs, the drone would not be of sufficient 
age for mating queen. This I can not quite under- 
stand; since drones will hatch eight days after the 
queen, then there would be thirteen days for the 
drones to be on the wing before the 21 days which 
are given to queens for mating. I find you will have 
to send me an A BC book, for 1 can not suppose 
that they would require more than a week to take 
an airing. K,. EDWARD. 
Montrose, Scotiand, Dec., 1882. 


Friend E., a drone egg can not produce a 





queen, nor any thing like it. This has been | 


or years well established. In some few 
cases a drone has hatched out from such a 
ueen-cell, but he was just like any other 
rone. A drone epg can not produce a 
ueen or a worker ; but the point you made, 
1at a worker egg may, by some means 
known to the worker bees, be made to pro- 
duce a drone, may be true. I do not think 
that either the microscopes or the micros- 
copists of the present age are equal to the 
task of helping us much in the matter.—I 
have seen the workers thus examinea queen 
just given them, and I have also seen queens 
extrude eggs which were greedily taken by 
the bees; but I never knew what they did 
with them.—As you state it, I confess it 
seems possible that drones may be old 
enough to fertilize a queen when the eggs 
for both were laid on the same day. A 
ueen may be fertilized when 21 or more 
ays old, but they are usually laying at 10 or 
12 days. 
rr ee 
RAISING QUEENS, WITH A LAYING 
QUEEN IN THE HIVE. 


HOW FAR ARE WE ABLE TO DO IT? 


SEE that Mr. Alley is about to give, in a book, 
I his method of raising queens in full colonies 
with laying queens. Iam glad of it. I expect 
to learn some profitable lesson from him. But be- 
fore his book appears I desire to give, through 
GLEANINGS, what little I have learned on that sub- 


ject. 

While extracting honey I first noticed, that, when 
combs containing incipient queen-cells, with eggs or 
larvee, were givehi to other colonies, that these cells 
were not destroyed, but completed. From this | 
took a hint last summer,and in a few instances gave 
cells just started, to some strong colony, putting 
the comb containing the Celis into the upper stories, 
or some part of the hive not frequented by the 
queen. In this way I succeeded in getting young 
queens raised in hives containing laying queens. 
The colonies | selected to raise these queens were 
the strongest I had. 

My experience is limited to a few trials, but it is 
enough to assure me that the method is practicable. 
1 think it would be an advantage to shut the queen 
off from the part of the hive in which these cells 
are placed. I removed the cells a few days before 
the young queen emerged. If left to hatch in the 
hive, it might be necessary to protect the cells by 
cages placed over them. If the lower part of the 
hive is used, the queen could be shut out of the side 





the cells are in, by a division-board. If the upper 
story is used, a perforated zinc could be used to 
keep the queen from ascending. In the few experi- 
ments I made, I did not shut the queen off. 

These incipient cells couid be arranged in rows on 
the edge of acomb. If Mr. Alley has some method 
of getting these cells started as well as completed in 
these full colonies with laying queens, then he has 
achieved what I have never tried to do. 

Milroy, Pa., Dec. 18, 1882. J. W. Waiter. 

On p. 12 we have an article on the same 
matter; and below we have something that 
pretty well supplements what you have giv- 
en us, friend W. 

HOW TO GET QUEEN-CELLS WHERE YOU WANT THEM. 

The best way to graft for queen-rearing is to shave 
the comb down as close as possible, without cutting 
the eggs. Cut off the bottom of the queen-cup, and 
setit over an egg; press slightly into the comb; 
then, if properly done, you have an egg in the cup 
just in its natural position. If you make the cups 
by molding, make them cone-shaped, then cut off 
the apex. You can stick on as many as you wish 
queen-cells. F. DeigA TORRE. . 

Baltimore, Md., Dec. 19, 1882. 

Friend D., may I ask if you have practic- 
ed this enough to fell sure it is practicable ? 
Perhaps some of the friends have forgotten 
that this is an old subject. The following 
is an extract from GLEANINGS, 1578, p. 323 : 

Well, now, you see we will just take a comb-guide 


and fasten little knobs of wood along the edge like 
this (Fig. 1):— 

















Fig. 2. 
ARTIFICIAL QUEEN-CELLS. 

The pointed pieces of wood may have a pin point 
in their lower ends, that will hold them to the comb- 
guide until the whoie machine is immersed in melted 
wux up to the line A B; take it out, remove the 
sticks, and you have a string of queen-cells like Fig. 
2. Take these to your best imported stock and put 
small larvee into each cell; havug it in a queenless 
and broodless hive, and 1 will warrant a string of 
nice queen-cells, nicely capped overin duetime. If 
we bave a powerful colony, several such sticks mey 
be used; for a full stuck can supply as many as fifty 
cells with food all at once, and in the height of the 
sexson it may be even more. Nice queen-cells to ore 
der, strung on a stick, fur 10 cts. per dozen, sent by 
mail, postpaid! 

————eEnn ee 


FRIEND HEDDON AND HIS APIARY. 
WHAT THEY THINK OF HIM AT HOME. 


‘E extract the following from an arti- 
cle in the Republican, Dowagiac, 
Michigan : — 

One of the most important business interests in 
this city is Heddon’s upiary and bee-keepers’ sup- 
ply manufactory. The ay tone of this institu- 
tion, Mr. Heddon, began -keeping as a special y 
in 1869, and was the first specialist in Michigan, there 
being but few in this country at thattime. His cap- 
ital stock did not exceed $500, but the business bus 
increased steadily since, giving him a nice profit, 
which Mr. Heddon bas for the most part kept in the 
tusiness. He has Owned at one time as many as 
three apiaries and 550 colonies of bees, having now 
400 colonies in his apiary in this city. He hasalways 
produced both comb and extracted honey, formerly 
giving preference to the lIa'ter, but of late years 
producing mostly comb. The wholesale prices have 
ranged from 12% to 25 cents for comb, and 10 to 18 
cents for extracted. His honey has always been 
put up in better style than any other producer iu 
the U.S. The following is from the largest honey 
deaier in the West:— 
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Your honey is put up the nicest of any we have 
seen, and is going off at wholesale at 25 cents, faster 
than we anticipated. R. A. BURNETT, 

165 South Water St., Chicago. 


He sold D. D. Malloy & Co., of Detroit, $1167 worth 
at one shipment, all put up in glass jars, and packed 
one and two dozen in cases. 

THE LARGEST YIELD OF HONEY 

From one hive was 410 lbs. during one season. The 
largest yield from one hive in one day was 28%; Ibs. 
This was extracted honey, except about 50 Ibs. of 
the 410. These figures only show what can be done, 
with all conditions the most favorable. 
many bees as he now keeps together in one area (an 
area, or bee-range, consists of a tield whose diam- 
eter is 6 to 8 miles), the pro-rata yield is quite small. 
Where nothing was gathered before, he has gath- 
ered together und sold something over $20,000 worth 
of this produce during the last 13 years. ‘ 

Mr. Heddon has formerly given employment to 
one or two hands during 8 months of the year, and 
he now employs three or four during the summer 
season, and one all the year around. This year’s 
crop of honey was some over half comb, the bulk of 
which was sold to Colter & Co., of Cincinnati, they 
sending $720 for 4000 pounds, the price being 18 cents 
per pound here, cash in advance. He still has some 
3000 pounds of extracted honey now on hand (can- 
died solid) which he is keeping to fill orders for reg- 
ular customers who depend upon him from year to 
year, and the home trade. 

He sent a 200-ib. cask to Karl Rudd, Sheldon, D.T., 
a few weeks ago. 

EXTRACTED HONEY 

Is gaining ascendency in demand over comb honey 
every year, and the favorite way of handling it isin 
the candied state, as that condition is positive proof 
ef purity, and not only prevents all daub and leak- 
age, but can be retailed in more useful packages, 
and gives the purchaser a choice of consuming it in 
the candied state (one much preferred by many), or 
in the original liquid state, as exposure to 180° Fah. 
of heat, brings it back to former conditions, the col- 
or and flavir remaining the same. 

His apiary fixtures having grown into demand 
more and more every year, he is now manufacturing 
and dealing in 

BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Buying his lumber here, and doing bis machine work 
at our sash factories. ‘This year’s sales foot up to a 
little over $3000. 


A fit 





ONE-POUND SECTIONS. 


COMB HONEY; COVERINGS FOR THE 
FRAMES, ETC. 
HAVE a good many inquiries lately; and if the 
i friends will be patient I willtry to answer them 
through the columns intended for mutuai in- 
terchange of thought. 

I don’t know whether I can get as much honey in 
l-lb, as 2-lb. sections; for since discarding 6 to 10 lb. 
boxes, I have never used any thing but the 1-lb. sec- 
tion. I think it likely, however, I might get more in 
2 lbs., but the J lbs. sell better; and moreover, all 
my fixtures are arranged for 1 ibs., and I should not 
want the bother of changing, without seeing a very 
plain prospect of gain. 
fer dovetailed sections. 

SEPARATORS. 

So long as I raised honey only for a home market 
I did well without separators; but to pack the sec- 
tions in cases for shipping, I found separators a 
necessity. I wish I could do without them. They 
give a section a clean look, and a section raised 
without separators looks so full and plump. Get 
one of A, I, Root’s catalogues, and you will find full 
description and illustration of the frame and sepa- 
rator I use; the separator being 3% inches wide. 
By looking at the illustration you will see that no 
bee can get on the outsideof the sections. Before 
buying any more tin for separators I think I shall 


With so, 


I amold fogy enough topre- 





try wood 1-12 to *4 inch thick. I was much interest- 
ed in Mr. Hasty’s experiments, and thank him for 
saving me the trouble of trying linseed oil; but the 
thing that I should have the most confidence in is 


propolis. 
QUILTS. 


May be they ought to be called sheets, for that's 
about what mine are. I have tried nearly every 
thing, except woolen cloth and wooden slats. Fora 
time I was better pleased with enameled cloth than 
any thing else, and have used, I think, over 150 of 
them; but I don’t chink I shall ever get any more. 
If the bees get at the wrong side of them, the cloth 
is very soon all gnawed away, leaving merely the 
enamel, which is without strength. The bees scem 
to gnaw them much worse than they do ordinary 
cotton cloth. Then, too, as they get old the enamel- 
ed sheets become hard and brittle, and easily tear 
to pieces. I have been a little puzzled to notice « 
great difference in the lasting of the same material 
at different times. Some thin cotton cloth that J got 
by mistake seemed to last as long, or longer, than 
heavy duck cloth. I think the difference i+ largely 
owing to the time of year when the sheet is first put 
on. If,a sheet of new cotton cloth is first put on in 
early spring, or after the honey harvest is over in 
the fall, I think the bees will test its strength pretty 
thoroughly; but they will leave whole and cover 
over witb bee-glue that which is put on in the work- 
ing season, perhaps because they are too busy to 
gnaw it, or because propolis is plenty to cover it, 
After it is once well coated with propolis all over, it 
will last for years. Allin all, think the best sheets 
I have ever used are the first I made when cloth 
sheets were first introduced. That was years ago, 
and some of them are in use yet. They were made 
after this fashion: Good cotton cloth was used, a 
piece cut twice the proper size for a quilt, or some- 
thing larger, to allow for shrinkage; the piece was 
doubled over, and two sides sewed together. This 
makes a sort of bag, which is turned inside out, and 
a newspaper or two put into it. If such a quilt is 
put on when the bees are busily at work it will last 
along time. l have sometimes thought the news- 
paper, besides making it very warm, helped to keep 
the bees from gnawing the cloth. I have known in 
more than one instance a hole to be gnawed into the 
cloth, and one or two thicknesses of the paper gnaw- 
ed through, then cloth and paper both well glued 
over by the bees, and not disturbed afterward. 

In cleaning up supers, frames, and sections. each 
year, several pounds of propolis are collected. I[ 
have thought of taking this and melting it in a boil- 
er or dripping-pan, then dipping in new cotton 
sheets, and I don’t see why the bees would not re- 
spect them as well as if coated by themselves. 

C. C. MILLER, 174 — 202. 

Marengo, Iil., Dec. 23, 1882, 

Very good, friend Miller; but do you 
know that propolis will melt like wax, soa 
cloth can be dipped in it? Another rg, 
Why should the enameled sheets ever be 
put over the bees cloth side down ? or, rath- 
er, why should bees ever have access to the 
cloth side? It is the only thing we have 
ever seen that could be kept clear of propo- 
lis. 1, too, should be very glad to dispense 
with separators, but I do not at present see 
how it can be done. After your wooden 
aye are used a few times, I think you 
will find that the bees are pretty apt to stick 
bits of comb to them. 
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LAYING WORKERS AMONG THE CYP- 
RIANS AND HOLY-LANDS. 


DRONES FROM WORKER EGGS, AGAIN. 
G* the 11th of last July I shook a full stock of 





Cyprian bees into a nucleus hive, destroyed 

their queen, and gave them two solid Lang- 
stroth frames of honey, and one frame from which 
the honey had been extracted, inserting a strip of 
comb containing eggs from my breeding queen in 
the empty frame. Thiswasintheafternoon. Their 
queen was a year old. The next day I examined 
them and found but two or three queen-cells started 
—poor ones at that. I also found that these bees 
that had never been queenless in their lives were 
laying eggs plentifully, filling al. the empty cells in 
the inserted strip, and in some cases putting eggs in 
cells already filled by the queen. The next day mat- 
ters were worse— many cells were half full of eggs, 
and even the queen-cells were covered over the bot- 
tom with eggs, and new celis were started on the 
comb at the right of the strip of eggs given them. 
These | carefully removed, and destroyed the eggs 
near by. By my daily examinations I prevented 
any cells being nursed outside of the strip given 
them. But the workers continued laying until they 
had a strip 11% inches long instead of 5% inches, as 
at first. When the queen-cells and brood were final- 
ly sealed over, there was rarely a worker cell to be 
seen, and the others produced drones, for 1 saw 
them hatching. But as soon as they had these 
drones sealed over they seemed to be satisfied, and 
ceased to lay. Having no confidence in their queen- 
cells, I removed them and gave them a ripe cell 
from another stock prepared in the same manner 
the same day. The queen hatched, but never be- 
came fertile. 

When I thought it useless to keep her longer I 
killed her and gave them another cell. The work- 
ers destroyed this cell and commenced laying again. 
They destroyed another and another, until I had no 
more to give them, and they were left hopelessly 
queenless. In a few more days a neighbor came 
walking up to where I was working among the bees, 
with an old queen between his thumb and finger. I 
had been wishing for a queen; so I clipped her 
wings and dropped her into this hive, without any 
ceremony. They accepted her and again quit lay- 
ing, and were soon full of sealed brood. I killed her 
then, as she bore the name of producing cross bees, 
and gave them a cell. This hatched, but failed to 
become fertile. Fearing she would never become 
so I killed her al8o, and caged a laying queen among 
them. By morning the workers were laying again 
as badly as ever, and continued to lay tiil cold weath- 
er, but finally ceased altogether, and are now a 
good stock, the bees mostly the progeny of the last 
queen. 

At another time, Sept. 13, I destroyed three 
queens; one a laying queen two months old, one 
just fertilized that day, the third a virgin. This was 
in the evening. Early next morning, only twelve 
hours afterward, the strips of eggs given them for 
queen-rearing were so filled with eggs by the work- 
ers as to be utterly useless. An old bee-keeper, who 
was present when I made these stocks queenless, 
and also at the examination in the morning, de- 
clared he would not have believed this, if he had 
only heard of and not seen it. And I hope the 
friends, and especially those who think that drones 
can be raised from worker eggs, will not think I am 





making an unwarrantable assertion when I claim, 
that laying workers may appear in a few hours 
after the stock bas been made queenless, no matter 
what its previous condition has been, and that they 
may lay for a short time only, and cease when they 
have a supply of drones. In close connection with 
this I want to assume, without taking space to prove 
it, that the eggs and larvee in strips of comb inserted 
for queen-rearing are many times missing shortly 
afterward. On page 604, Dec. No., Chas. Kingsley 
says such is repeatedly the case, and you certify 
to it. 

Now for the “ more yet’ that friend Roe is ready 
tohear. On page 536, Nov. No., he says: ‘I gave a 
frame of eggs and brood from another colony, all 
worker comb, on which they started several queen- 
cells, capped about 50 celis as drones, and the rest 
as workers. The drone-cells were scattered brvoad- 
cast over the comb.’”’ On page 605, Dec. No., he says, 
speaking of the same experiment, * 1 saw some of 
the drones crawl out of the cells, and examination 
proved the others to contain drones also.”” I dun’t 
doubt a word that Mr. Rue says, but he doesn’t say 
enough. Experiments, to be valuable and conclu- 
sive, must not befragmentary. Before he can claim 
to have proven that a queen's eggs can be changed 
from worker eggs 80 as to hatch drones, he must first 
state positively, from a careful examination, that 
those fifty cells were every one occupied by an egg 
at the time he inserted the comb. If they are not 
occupied at that time, the natural inference is, that 
they are supplied by la ing workers. If they do 
contain eggs when he inserts the comb, he must 
state, from frequent examinations, that they or 
their larvee do not at any time disappear, that these 
same 50 cells were at no time duplicated by the work- 
ers, and the original destroyed. Then, if drones 
come forth, he has a strong case. 

I will now indicate what I think will be necessary 
to prove, that the workers can change the sex of 
eggs. First, a long strip must be taken from acomb 
of worker-cells, every one of whicb is occupied by 
an egg or larva. Secondly, the experimenter must 
be very careful to know that every cell is continu- 
ously occupied by the original product. Thirdly, 
they must be seen to hatch drones. Fourthly, they 
must be of the same race &s the queen, but of a dif- 
ferent race from the bees among which they hatch. 
And finally, no drones must appear on the remain- 
der uf the comb left with the queen. Whoever nar- 
rates an experiment fulfilling all these conditions 
will have good reasons for claiming that the workers 
can change the sex of a queen’s egg. In future 
communications on this subject, it is to be hoped 
that the brethren will give full details, as this is 
what gives a scientific value to observations and ex« 
periments. J.S. HUGHES. 

Mt. Zion, IIL, Dec. 18, 1882. 

Seems to me you are drawing the lines a 
litule tuo close,friend H. If we put a frame 
of worker eggs, laid by an Italian queen, in- 
to a queenless colony of blacks, and find 
that it hatches Italian drones, is not that 
enough ? Of course, we want to show that 
the eggs would not have produced drones, 
if left undisturbed in the parent hive; but 
if the eggs were laid by a queen only amonth 
or two old, would not that fix that part? 
I know how prone the“ Cyps” are to have 
laying workers, but such drones must hatch 
later. Don’t you see ? 
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MAKING THE BEES WEAR SHIRTS. 


ANOTHER OF FRIEND HASTY’S FANCIES. 


1 Ma! enough? Dark ages indeed, when our pets 

have to go naked! ‘] don’t like to associate 
with men who haven't any shirts,’”’ seid an African 
savage, in making a little speech to the missiona- 
ries. They had recently taught him to wear the gar- 
ment in question. And, friend Root, if a lot of your 
high-toned Italians should take a notion to come, 
and visit my black and hybrid aristocrats, how it 
would take them aback to have the proud natives 
aforesaid turn up their little honey-snouts and say, 


FAL cous: they been without any thing on long 


**We don’t like to associate with bees that haven't | 


any shirts.’’ 

On the whole, I might as well confess that I have 
not got as far yet as to make each individual bee 
wear ashirt; but the colony in its collective capaci- 
ty wears one. The shirt isa substitute for the up- 
per story of the hive. It isarecent invention of 
mine, but Iam so very much pleased with it that I 
think it has come to stay clear to the end of the 
show. You remember that the elder Grimm was 
very emphatic about having the covers of the hive 
raised during a yield of honey, asserting that he got 
a great deal more honey by so doing. Well, raised 
covers are liable to let a storm beat in sometimes, 
and liable to be neglected until robbing breaks out, 
I should say. And I'll warrant that nine-tenths of 
us neglect to raise the covers at all, and so lose 
whatever is to be lost in that way, probably a large 
amount. Perfect super ventilation is assured by 
using a shirt instead of an upper story to cover the 
sections; and no evil results follow, as far as I see 
yet. Just lay across the brood-frames two quarter- 
inch strips, and set on the sections, either in broad 
frames, racks, or in any other way imaginable. 
Whether the super fixings are of a size to fit that 
particular hive or not, doesn’t make a “dit o’ biffer- 
ence;”’ the neat muslin shirt, like charity, covers 
all. A roof, surmounted by a good-sized stone, is to 
be placed on top of all, of course. In making the 
first trials [ wondered whether the bees would eat 
holes in the muslin, or propolize it. They never do 
either one. Where the fabric is pressed directly up- 
on some chink close to where they are working, 
they propolize, but do not make holes. Before put- 
ting on the shirt I take care that the sections are 
sufficiently sided up with something, that no very 
large holes exist; and this, with what restraint is 
put upon the air by filtering it through a thickness 
of muslin, seems to be just inclosure enough. 

I am aware that one might reason in this way: 
Letting air more directly into the sections will cool 
them; and if cooler, the scales of wax wil! not be 
workable, and comb-building will stop. But all the- 
oretical points have to go by the board when actual 
practice contradicts them. Comb can be built when 
the air immediately surrcunding the cluster is quite 
cool. Of course, a novelty must undergo a longer 
test (and a more general one) than this has had be- 
fore being accepted by the fraternity at large. 

Now a8 to the way of making and putting on the 
garment. Permit me to give the way I intend to put 
them on next season, instead of the way I put them 
on last season. Get the cheapest muslin, costing 
about 64% cents a yard. There is a kind which is tol- 
erably heavy, but freckled with brown spots, which 
is most desirable if you can find it. With the aid of 


a sewing-machine make the material up into large 
tubes somewhat like shirt-bodies. Let the width of 
each be a little more than enough to go around your 
largest super, and the height several inches more 
than the height of the supers, when tiered up as 
high as you expect to tier them. You want now 
some thin wooden strips. If none are at hand, rip 
up some lath on the foot-power saw, making strips 
say \;inch thick. Take four pieces,the same length 
as the four sides of your hive, and with a few wire 
nails and the strips fasten the lower end of the cloth 
tube, or shirt, securely over the top edge of the low- 
er story. In use, the surplus length of the shirt is 
to be folded over the top of the super, and held there 
by the weight of the roof. When desirable to look 
in, just take off the roof and let the upper end of 
the shirt drop down. 

| Besides the main advantage hoped for, of increas- 
ing the honey crop, the sections are easier to get at 
| than in many upper-story arrangements. You can 
also adopt any newand desirable thing in supers 
or sections that comes along, without changing your 
hive. By means of this device I intend next season to 
put pound sections on a good many hives that were 
made for 14%4-pound sections—the demand for the 
smaller size being so much the greater. 

As to the durability of muslin exposed to the 
weather, 1 have hada pretty good illustration. In 
the fall of 1879 I made some saw-dust cushions di- 
rectly upon the outside of the hives. I didn’t think 
them of much use, but have left some of them on 
ever since, to vest the weathering qualities of cot- 
ton. I believe none of them have given way, except 
where something was banked up against them at 
the bottom, in such a way as to hold wet. 

It just seems to me that I can catch a good glimpse 
of the coming hive. A bottom, smooth on one side 
for summer, and made into a sawdust tray on the 
other side for winter. A one-story chaff-packed 
body, sized to suit one’s frame, and wide enough to 
cut all the capers that come along inside of it. A 
flat roof, chaff-packed also, and clad with a big sheet 
of tin; a light narrow rim to inelose.the folded cush- 
ion of chatf in winter, anda shirt to cover the su- 
pers in summer. 





CRITICISING. 

Itis changing the subject a good way, but it’s a 
matter I’ve been thinking of, of !ate—the way we 
junior class of bee-folks have of pitching into friend 
Heddon and friend Doolittle, and other seniors when- 
ever our experience does not just tally with theirs. 
It must seem to them at times that this is a rather 
hostile world. Now, we don’t mean it in that way. 
We are just as proud of them as need to be, all the 
time. They are suffering from “that fierce light 
that beats about athrone.” Perhaps, however, we 
would seem a little less like a troop of boys throw- 
ing half-bricks, if we should contrive to say a kindly 
word now and then. To practice as well as preach, 
1 have been much pleased by the quality of the 
plants I got from friend Doolittle; much larger and 
nicer ones than those obtained from a leading nur- 
seryman of high repute. 

LAST MONTH'S QUESTIONS. 

I was too nearly out of thin foundation to spare 
enough to filla super with full-sized pieces when I 
tried the sections without separators. Remember, t 
did not give my experience as an exhaustive set of 
experiments, but only as a series of dodges to get 
out of a corner. I have, however, repeatedly had 
bees work on one side of the foundation in a section 
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until it was curled around almost far enough to 
touch the tin. The result in case no tin was there 
might easily be imagined. Besides, our customers 
will eventually get sharp enough to object to honey 
built on foundation. Natural comb is almost invisi- 
ble when bathed in white honey; but the bright yel- 
low of thin foundation is far too conspicuous to 
look nice, when cut on the tea-table. Foundation 
has also an unpleasant taste of its own, different 
from virgin wax. This taste is easily detected in 
the honey, when once one’s attention is called to it. 
E. E. HASTY. 

Richards, Lucas Co., O., Dec. 13, 1882. 

Why, friend H., you are going back to old 
matters that have been dropped and settled. 
Nobody nowadays sees any difference be- 
tween natural honey and that built on fdn. 
I am afraid your ‘shirts ”’ won’t look well, 
will they ? Won’t they look “ shift ’’-less. 


rr er Si 
MARKETING HONEY. 


HOW OUR FRIEND DAN WHITE DOES IT. 


RIEND ROOT wants to know where I put so 
much honey, and asks several questions, 
which I will answer after telling my success 

getting customers to buy honey. The first season I 
got any quantity of extracted honey, the trouble 
seemed to be to sellit, although I offered it at 10 
cents a pound, and a first-class article of thick ripe 
honey too. Nearly everybody would say, *‘ I should 
like some comb honey, but don’t like strained hon- 
ey.” It seemed to be the general opinion, that Ihad 
come the Yankee on it by adulterating it with some- 
thing; at least they were afraid of the stuff. But I 
had the honey, and it must be sold some way; and 
when out with horses and wagon, sometimes ten 
miles from home, I would stop at every house and 
make a sale if possible, even if not more than one 
pound. If this could not be done, which was fre- 
quently the case, they would not objectto my filling 
a saucer and giving them some, which I would not 
failtodo. Well, I overdid the business; for long 
after the honey was all gone they kept on coming 
from far and near with pails and crocks after more 
of that dreadful strained honey. You know we all 
have more or less friends and company come a vis- 
iting, and I believe this caused me to overdo the 
business. So you see honey seems to agree with 
visitors; and if there is any in the house they get a 
lick at it. They would, of course, say, “‘What beau- 
tiful honey!”"’ ‘‘ Where did you get it?’’ ‘* What did 
it cost?’”’ 

“Got it of Dan White for ten cents a pound.” 

“Well, Ido declare! I willsend Joshua after two 
or three doliars’ worth to-morfow;’’ and if Joshua 
bolted, as I often think he did, Jane Ann would 
hitch the old mare to the buggy and come herself. 
Lots of “* Jane Anns”’ came this season when I was 
extracting; and when I assisted them out of the 
carriage, I would almost stick fast to them, and 
nothing could amuse me more than to see them eat 
cappings. They would go away “ too sweet to men- 
tion.” 

My this season's crop of 8000 Ibs. of extracted hon- 
ey was disposed of as follows: shipped to friend 
Root and others by rail, 1100 lbs.; sold, to put in 
grocery stores to retail, 600 lbs.; sent a man on the 
road 6 days, and he disposed of 1880 lbs.; 3420 lbs. 
has been taken away by customers who came to the 





door after it, with the exception of probably 500 Ibs. 
which I received orders for, and delivered, mostly 
in the village. 1 got 11 cents a pound for all except 
50-pound lots and upward, which brought 10 cents; 
and I now have on hand, at a low estimate, 1000 Ibs. 
in L. frames, laid away to feed, if needed, next 
spring. 

I don’t propose to be caught as I was l:st spring 
with hives running over with bees, and nothing to 
feed them except sugar. I bought and fed daily, as 
you would sheep ard cattle. Last spring, when white 
clover first gave honey, I actually believe there 
was not 100 lbs. of sweet in my whole 80 colonies. 

Now, if I would add to my other report 30 lbs. to 
each colony left for wintering, 120 colonies would 
show that my 80 colonies made not far from 11,600 
pounds. 

I weighed what I extracted from one of my strong- 
est working colonies; it gave 213 lbs., and I think I 
had several that did equally well. The 400 Ibs. of 
comb honey (my share of the 10 colonies), I took 
charge of away from home; sold for 18 cents a 
pound, all but about 80 lbs; that, Julia took charge 
of. Come and see us, and I presume you will see a 
chunk of it on the table—extracted too; take your 
choice. The forty 4-frame nuclei brought $4.00 
each; the fifty-two 3-frame nuclei $3.00 each; 57 
queens brought me $62.00. * 

Now I have gone on and told you all about the 
honey on hand laid away for the bees, so I willsay I 
have two dogs, and they will b ark! 

New London, O., Dec. 11, 1882. DAN WHITE. 


Many thanks, friend W., for standing up 
and ‘‘ speaking your little piece” so well; 
but you did not tell us who * Julia” was. 
We know Daisy and Bertha; is she any re- 
lation to them? And is she a ‘ bee-wo- 
man’’? I believe heartily in your plan of 
working up a home market. 


a 
DOOLITTLE'’S NEIGHBORHOOD. 





BY ONE Of HIS NEIGHBORS. 


~ 


colonies; in 1881 my spring count was 7 colo- 

nies; one of them had about one gill of bees, 
and one queenless. I doubled the two, which made 
me 6 colonies, and not very strong; increased to 13; 
made and sold 1100 Ibs.; went into winter quarters 
with 13 colonies; spring count, 1882, 13 colonies; lost 
none through the winter. The season of 1882, up to 
July 4, was very poor, for at that date starvation 
was upon them. On the 10th of July they went to 
work and found sustenance enough to feed them- 
selves until the 18th, when basswood came into 
bloom, and from that date for 16 days they made 
1310 lbs., which | sold, and increased my stock to 25 
colonies, with which I go into winter quarters, with 
an abundance to winter upon. The season has been 
to me all that I could ask for. I reside about 2% 
miles from G. M. Doolittle, and with the same pro- 
duction for honey range, and I can not agree with 
him that this has been a poor year, or that the bass- 
wo: d product lasted for only 7 days; for with me it 
lasted 16 days, and from that source I made all of 
my honey (despite what A. A. Fradenburg may 
say in the premises), There are others in this sec- 
tion who make bee-keeping pay, Mr. Editor, equally 
as well as Mr. Doolittle, and have just as good stock, 
etc., as he has; but when our favorite basswood, to 


x COMMENCED keeping bees in 1878, with three 
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which we owe our success, is belittled, as to its hon- 
ey-producing qualities, and the idea is advanced 
that it is the man that makes the success, it is time 
that some of his neighbors, who do not aspire to 
newspaper notoriety, and who say God speed bee 
culture, have a word to say in the matter. 


If I mistake not, you will receive more communi- | 
cations from this section, and from those who are | 
satisfied that the year 1882 was one of productive- | 


ness, and to them all that could be asked for. My 
statement here sent is true, and can be vouched for 
in every particular. Henry WIRTH. 

Borodino, N. Y., Dec. 9, 1882. 

Gently, friend W. We are very glad to 
have you speak out, and even enter your 
protest against its being called a poor season; 
but for all that, I think you hardly take in 
consideration that friend i. speaks compara- 
tively, when he called the season a poor one. 
You call a hundred lbs. to a colony a good 
season; well, I guess the most of us do too; 
but there are a great many now who go far 
beyond that with a few colonies, as you 
have.—In regard to superior strains of bees, 
I am inclined to think Italians in one apiary 
will gather about as much as the Italians in 
another, other things being equal. Many of 
the reports of late would seem to indicate 
that a dash of black blood might, if any 
thing, make them do a little better, especial- 
ly on comb honey. 

rl i 


HOW TO PRESERVE OUR BEE JOUR- 
NALS. 


HOME-MADE BOOK-BINDING. 


=f HAVE not seen any good, easy, cheap, and du- 
rable way published yet, telling us how to bind 
our journals to preserve them, unless we get a 
binder. Friend Hasty recommends a paper of wire 
nails and a hammer; but I fail to see the preserving 
influence he claims in the nails and hammer, but I 
do not dispute his seeing it. I have bound GLEAN- 
INGS for 4 years, and i will give the plan. I have a 
thin board, cut just 944 inches long and 614 in. wide. 
On one side, just 7; in. from each end, a small notch 
is cut, and another in the center between the two. 
To use this board I take a copy of GLEANINGS, open 
it in the middle, right side up on a board or bench; 
place the board on the right-hand half of the copy, 
with the notched side to the center, and with the up- 
per notch just even with the line above the reading- 
matter; then with an awl I make a mark at each 
notch in the board; remove the board and punch a 
hole through the leaves at each notch, being sure to 
punch where the leaves fold. I then put a pin 
through each outside hole, shut up the copy with 
the front cover up, and put on the board just as I 
did before, with each outside notch even with the 
pins, and the edge of the board even with the back 
of the copy; then with a sharp knife I trim the copy 
even with the board all around. I then make 3 good 
strong strings about 6 in. long, from good flax shoe- 
thread, and loops from the same. To make the 
loops I first make along string, then I drive twu 1- 
icch wire nails into the edge of a board just 7% in. 
apart. I wrap one end of the string around both 
onee, and tie, cut it off, and repeat as many times as 
| have copies to bind. Now, to bind I take the Jan. 
number, open it in the middle, right side up, and 
with a crochet needle I drawa loop through the up- 


= 





per hole from the inside; tie one of the short strings 
fast to it, and draw it back; draw the other end of 
the loop through the lower hole, and tie another short 
string to it, and draw it back; draw the other short 
string through the middle hole from the outside over 
the loop-string; back and tie: I then lay the copy 
with front cover down, with the strings to my right; 
take up the Feb. number, and proceed as before, on- 
ly I draw the short strings through the loop without 
tying. I keep the short strings drawn as tightly as 
their strength will admit; and when all are done L 
draw the strings al! tight and fasten the ends. The 
Strings must be very strong, and well twisted, more 
especially the short ones, and the short ones should 
be 4-ply; the loops 2-ply. If covers are desired, the 
short strings must be left an inch or two long on 
each side, to hold them; this may be done by un- 
twisting the string and pasting it on the inside of 
the cover, and pasting a sheet of paper over them to 
hold them firmly. I put covers on Vol. VII. of 
GLEANLNGS, but put none on the other three. I aim 
to take good care of them, and by so duing they do 
not necessarily need covers. I have the volumes in- 
dexed to suit my own fancy; and by this index I can 
turn to and read up all that has been published on 
a great number of the main questions, such as win- 
tering, ventilation, candy for queen-cages, etc., on 
short notice. _I should have said, in the proper 
place, that the copies can be bound and trimmed 
afterward, just as well as to trim them separately, 
but I have followed the plan given above. 

New Point, Ind., Dec. 11, 1882. T. J. Cook. 

The above, if I understand it, produces 
something almost exactly like regular book- 
binding; and if good strong twine is used, 
we have a flexible binding that leaves 
the book free to open, even out flat; and at 
the same time it is so strong as to stand 
years of hard usage. Almost all other ways of 
binding periodicals make the book stiff, and 
unhandy to open. Where one has plenty 
of time, and I believe most of our bee 
friends have during winters and winter even- 
ings, this method may be quite valuable, and 
we tender thanks to friend Cook for having 
described the whole process so minutely. 


WILL QUEENS HATCH IN LESS THAN 
16 DAYS FROM THE EGG? 


SOME VALUABLE FACTS THAT THROW NEW LIGAT 
ON THE MATTER, 


ES: but not much less, as the following will 
W prove. Early in June, 1881, I chose a frame 

= of foundation, partially drawn the fall -be- 
fore, and inserted it in my best stock at eight o’clock 
in the morning. It was a twelve-frame hive, full of 
brood and honey. I found the queen, and placed the 
frame containing her, second from the outside, and 
set the new frame between her and the center of 
the brood. I had found, that by so doing I could get 
her to lay in a frame in a few hours. In just three 
days Linserted this frame in a queenless stock con- 
taining no brood. None of the eggs had yet hatched. 
They built seven nice large cells. In exactly fifteen 
days from the time the frame was placed with the 
queen, just before starting to my school in the morn- 
ing I examined these cells carefully, but could see 
none of the queens moving by holding them between 
me and the sun, nor hear them gnawing. I diemiss- 
ed school at four o’clock, to hurry home and find my 
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cells hatching — one queen free in the hive, two at 
the entrance dying, and two gnawing out, which 
hatched before six o'clock. This was a few minutes 
before five. The two remaining cells I gave to a 
neighbor, who reported that they hatched next day. 
This proves that queens hatch in less than sixteen 
days, but not how much less. It now remains to be 
shown, that it generally requires at least 15 days. 
Ever since August, 1878, I have raised nearly all my 
own and my neighbors’ queens by the transposition 
process. I have found by experiment, that larve 
make their appearance very soon after three days 
from the egg, and that in a few hours afterward they 
are large enough to be removed and inserted in 
queen-cells. If you were to ask some of my neigh- 
bors if I had raised as many as a thousand in this 
way, using these very small grubs, they would prob- 
ably “smile” I had. I can also prove by the same 
witnesses, that these grafted cells invariably hatch 
right at twelve days from the time of grafting. Now 
add these twelve days to three days and a few hours, 
and you will have something reliable. As a further 
proof, I will add that I frequently delay distributing 
these cells till the twelve days are up, but that, in 
such cases, I find them all out in less than an hour. 
Frequently they crawl out while handling the cells. 

Now to account for queens that appear so very 
much less than fifteen days: The present season I 
had a colony of Cyprians swarm threetimes. Sec- 
ond-swarms at this time rarely contained less than a 
dozen queens, and frequently as many as eighteen 
to twenty. After the last swarm had been hived, 
using four frames of brood from the stock, destrov- 
ing quite a number of cells thereon, I proceeded to 
destroy all the remaining cells but one, counting 
them asI1 went along. I found 110 ripe cells on 12 
frames, 50 of which were gnawing out; and such as 
happened to get away from me could generally fly 
with all ease. Just bebind this stock was a similar 
one that had swarmed daily for several days. AsI 
approached it to remove the cells a neighbor came 
into the yard, and we both observed young queens 
coming and going from the entrance continually. 
The bees were worrying them, and they were evi- 
dently seeking safety in flight. Further observa- 
tion during the season showed this to be a common 
occurrence. While things were in this state I start- 
ed queen-cells in four stocks the same day. I exam- 
ined them daily for five days, and found them all 
building cells satisfactorily. The next day was Sun- 
day. Monday in the afternoon I found tbree of 
them with virgin queens of a different race from the 
eggs given them. All three were dark Cyprians, 
while the eggs were from a queen that produces the 
brightest queens I ever saw, and never dark ones. 
This was my first experience of the kind, but it fre- 
quently happened afterward, to my great annoy- 
ance. Now bear in mind, that I have shown that 
queens can fiy as soon as out of the cell; that the 
bees frequently worry them, and cause them to seek 
safety in flight; that virgin queens often enter 
queenless stocks and destroy the cells, and are ac- 
cepted, and you will have no difficulty in explain- 
ing where friend Pond’s queen came from that he 
thinks hatched in 10 or 11 days from the egg (see p. 
545, Nov. No.). I am very certain, that if he could 
have the same experience that I have had the past 
summer, he would not think of any other solution 
than the one I have indicated. J.8. HUGHES. 

Mt. Zion, 111., Dec. 8, 1882. 

You have given us some very valuable 








facts, friend H.; and from the experience I 
have had, I can not help thinking you are 
right. Young queens get into hives oftener 
than we think, and sometimes we never sus- 
pect the state of affairs until we find a lay- 
ing queen where we thought we had only a 
cell or a virgin queen. It is this sort of 
work that makes so many misunderstandings 
and uncharitable thoughts toward those who 
sell queens oftentimes. Another thing the 
above experience brings to light: The won- 
derful prolificness of the new races of bees 
brought us by friend Jones. Why! with 
one such colony as friend Hughes mentions, 
made to swarm early in the season, it would 
be no difficult matter to increase to 100 
stocks in one single season; and with a 
good locality they might gather a ton of 
honey besides. Before you pronounce me be- 
side myself, take a look at the reports of 
1882. Are these queens not good ones? 
While we are on the subject I may remark, 
that it still seems fashionable to write ‘‘ es- 
says”? on dollar queens. Go on with your 
essays, friends, if = choose; but mean- 
while, note that the stunning reports, the 
great mass of them, were from bees reared 
from these same dollar queens. Friend 
Atchley’s, of last year, friend Carroll’s of 
this year, friend Mc Kee’s, on p. 582 Dec. No., 
and friend Malone’s wonderful yield of hon- 
ey given in our Dec. No., p. 591, were all 
from the progeny of queens bought of us at 
alow price. Now, after reading these es- 
says it is really funny to think we have hard- 
ly a report of any thing to speak of, from a 
queen that cost $3.00, $5.00, or even ten dol- 
lars. Do you say it is the high-priced queens 
that furnish the progeny for this valuable 
stock? Exactly; and the men who rear dol- 
lar queens are the ones who purchase the 
best queens to be found in the world, regard- 
less of price; for it is as — to rear from 
them as any other, especially when we can 
get a hundred cells froma colony, as friend 
lughes has mentioned. 


—_—_—E ee 
HOW I WOULD BUILD A HONEY-HOUSE. 


FRIEND DOOLITTLE GIVES US SOME ADVICE ON THE 
MATTER. 


build a honey-house, and I see on page 615, of 
GLEANINGS for Dec., that E. T. Flanagan de- 
sires a plan for building a house for both comb and 
extracted honey. In the first place I would say, 
that I should not want extracted and comb honey, 
and the necessary work for each, done all in one 


Ll AM requested to tell in GLEANINGS, how I would 


room. My experience says, have a room for comb 
honey, one for extracted, and a third room large 
enough to do all the general work for both. Now, 
any building can be cheaply lined so as to exc!ude 
bees, with half-inch stuff, for this generai work- 
room, and the storage-rooms be built on the south 
side so as to make them convenient, airy, strong, 
and sufficiently warm to ripen honey thoroughly. 
If I were building a shop I should build it so that I 
could partition off these two storage-rooms, one on 
the southwest and the other on the southeast corner 
of the same, having the body of the shop for doing 
work of all kinds pertaining to the apiary. I should 
build it two stories, and use the upper story for 
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storing every thing not in use, or liable to be used 
for some little time. If I did not wish to build a 
shop, I should use any old building I had, lining it 
and fixing as in the case first given for a room for 
this general work, for such a room is certainly nec- 
essary. Lt would be preferable to have this general 
room mouse and rat proof; but if an old building 
is used it could hardly be expected, without quite 
an outlay. The two rooms used for storing honey I 
would have mouse-proof, let it cost what it would, 
for the filth of vermin about honey is not to be tol- 
erated atall. If mice get into the general room, 
keep them caught out with traps; and as for the 
rats, they will not be liable to bother unless you 
have grain of some kind in your room for them to 
feed upon, and this, of course, you will not tolerate, 
for this general room is for bee-fixtures and not for 
grain. 

Having given a little outline of what I would have 
for a general work-room, I will next speak of aroom 
for storing comb honey. Thais need not be larger 
than 8x10 for storing all the comb honey from 
100 stocks in the spring, even should they pro- 
duce 200 lbs. per swarm on an average. Whether 
built in with a shop, or at the side of another 
building, I should have a wall of mason - work 
for the sills to rest upon, if drainage could be ob- 
tained so the water would not stand under the wall, 
as jn such a case the freezing of the water about the 
wall would soon destroy it. If I could not dispose of 
the water I would use abutments. The wall, or 
abutments, need not be more than a foot high; and 
if a wall, two or four six-inch square boles should be 
left at the sides so the air can freely circulate under 
the floor. If a wall is used, 6x8 inch would be plenty 
large for the sills, and 8x10 in any case; for you will 
see that the abutments, if such are used, are close to- 
gether, not more than 3 feet apart. For sleepers I 
should use 2x8 inch, and place them but 8in. apart 
from center to center, havirg them run the shortest 
way of the room. Now, don’t think this too strong, 
and place these sleepers further apart; for if you do 
you will repent when you get from 5 to 10 tons of 
honey in your room. I would have the room 9 feet 
high, so the studding (2x6 inches) should be that 
length less your plates (4x6 inches), if you build this 
room separate from yourshop. If so built I would 
have atin roof, and paint it a dark color; but if in 
a shop, of course no roof will be needed, as the up- 
per floor will make the roof. 

So far I would use good hemlock for the wood em- 
ployed, for this holds a nail well, i3 strong, and does 
noteasily decay. Forthe floor 1 would use1\¥ match- 
ed spruce 4inches wide, and inch pine common ceiling 
for the sides. If allis put together as it should be, 
you will not be bothered with mice, providing. you 
keep the door to this room shut when not in use. 
This door is to be on the side next your general 
room, of course. I would have a window on one 
side and one end, which are to be opened in warm 
dry weather, so as to thoroughly ventilate the room 
and pile of honey. Over these windows, on the out- 
side, is to be placed wire cloth so the windows can 
be left open at pleasure without any fears of robber 
bees. To let the bees out, which may chance to 
come in on the honey as it is taken from the hive, 
let this wire cloth run 8 or 10 inches above the top 
of the window, nailing on strips of lath, or other 
strips, % thick, so as to keep the wire cloth out that 
far from the sides of the building, thus giving space 
for the bees to crawl up on the cloth to the top when 





they are on the outside. No robber bee will ever 
think of trying to get in at this entrance, 80 your 
room is kept clean of bees and flies all the while, 
This completes the building, I believe, except that 
we want it painted some dark color so that the rays 
of the sun may keep it as warm as possible. Our 
door should be in the center of one side, so that on 
each side of our room a platform can be built, upon 
which to place our honey. Perhaps ali will not agree 
with me, but I think all box honey should be stored 
in such a room at least a month before crating, to 
ripen and sweat out. I know it is a saving of time 
and labor to crate it at once; but 1 think it pays for 
all this extra time and labor, in the better quality 
and appearance of our product. For the platform I 
take pieces of 2x12 plank, and cut them 3 ft. 9 in, 
long, and spike two pieces together, thus making a 
stick 4x12x3 ft. 9, using three of these on a side, set 
the 12-way up, which leaves an alley 2% ft. through the 
center of the room. Upon these lay four 3x4 sticks, 8 
ft. long (4 on each side). Now lay sticks 2x2x3 ft. 9 
across these so your sections will stand on them the 
same as they did in the hive, and have the ends of 
the sections meet in the center of these 2x2 sticks, 
Also by means of strips keep the honey out two 
inches from the side of the building, so that the air 
can circulate all around the pile, otherwise that next 
the sides of the building will sweat so as to become 
transparent. Also, piled in this way the fumes of 
burning sulphur can penetrate the whole pile by 
placing your burning sulphur under the pile. 

The room for the extracted honey, I would build 
of the same width, except that I would have it 14 to 
18 feet long instead of 10, so as to give plenty of 
room. The reason we have our comb-honey room 
small, is, that we can sulphur our honey in as small 
a room as possible. I would build both rooms as 
one, 80 a8 to save material, and separate them by a 
partition so made that the sulphur smoke could not 
get through. You can store your extracted honey 
in tin-lined vats made to suit you, in barrels, kegs, 
or in the 300-lb. tin cans sold by A. I. Root, as pres 
ferred. In fact, fix up the inside of this to suit you, 
as probably nearly all will have their own way. I 
prefer the A. I. Root cans for storing honey, and the 
Novice extractor. By placing a cloth over the top 
of these cans, the honey ripens nicely in this warm 
room, even if the combs are not fully sealed when 
extracted. 

With a description of how I store my combs, which 
are used for extracting purposes, I will close this al. 
ready too long article. As you are building your 
honey-room, have the studding on one side set just 
as far apart as the top-bar of your frame is long; 
not from center to center of studding, but leave 
that space between each. Now nail strips of % 
stuff, 2% feet long by 5 inches wide to these stud. 
ding, letting them stand out into the room in a hori- 
zontal position. Let the distance between each strip 
from top to top be linch greater than the depth of 
your frame, so as to give sufficient room to manipu- 
late the frames handily. Three inches from the 
ends of these strips run a partition clear acress the 
room, which is to have close-fitting, narrow doors 
placed in it, spaced so as to be most convenient. 
Now hang in your combs; see that all combs not in 
use are in their place, and not lying about some- 
where else. As often as any signs of worms are 
found, put in a pot of burning sulphur; close the 
doors, and the work is done. In all this work with 
burning sulphur, make certain that nothing can by 
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any means take fire from it before you place the | 


fire to the sulphur, for a room full of sulphur fumes | 
is a bad place to go to, to put out a fire. 

Borodino, N. Y., Dec., 1882. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Inasmuch as friend D. has been not only | 
one of the largest producers, but also one | 
who has produced some of the finest comb | 
honey, we are very glad to get the above val- 
uable hints in regard to making a honey- | 
house. His remarks are the more valuable, 
as they apply to the construction of a hon-_ 
ey-house on any plan, or even the fixing- | 
over of some building our friends may have | 
already in use. A handy and convenient 
room tor honey, and one that will help to re- 
duce the whole matter of handling the crop 
to a regular system, will be a most valuable | 
adjunct to the whole business. False mo- | 
tions, and moving a crop here and there, | 
without gaining any thing, is one of the sad | 
leaks in any crop; and when we add to it, | 
having the crops injured by moth worms or 
mice, just because of the lack of a conven- 
ient room, we can begin to estimate the val- 
ue of such a building as he describes. Let | 
us have more suggestions on the matter. 


adapted for entrance and communication and light 
and fixtures, and inside arrangements generally; the 


| floor and roof timbers are better sustained, and they 
| better anchor the walls. 


The octagon has as many 
angies as it is profitable to have; it is symmetrical 
and stylish, superior to the circular or rectangular 
form. If any one should prefer the hexagon or 
other form, by this mode of building, one can be put 
up as easily as another, as will be seen by consider- 
ing the nature of the material used in construction. 


MATERIAL. 
The material is lime, sand, and water. It is known 


as “ grout,” or “ concrete,”’ or the **gravel-wall.”’ If 
| coarse sand, gravel, and stones are mixed in, less 
| lime is wanted. The lime is to be slacked and mix- 
| ed well with much water, and sand which needs no 


screening added and worked rather thinner than 
common mortar; gravel and stones are then thrown 
in, well wet down and thoroughly mixed. After the 


| composite thus prepared is deposited in the wall, 


more stones are thrownin. Any rough fragments or 
smooth pebbles, brickbats, cinders from furnace 
or forge, slag, or refuse from glassworks, broken 


, tiles, or pottery or glass, Oyster-shells, and even 


| Medina clay, if well baked in the sun, will do to fill 
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PLAN OF A TWO-STORY OCTAGON HON- | 
EY-HOUSE. 


| up. 


| 


It will pay to dig some distance into some hill- 
side or go several miles for materials. Any brick- 
kiln will furnish cartloads of just the right sort of 


| stuff, all the rubbish and even the brick dust being 


SOME GOOD IDEAS IN MAKING BUILDINGS OF ANY | 
KIND. | 


fire-proof and frost-proof, rat and mouse proof, 

bee and moth proof, well lighted and ventilat- 
ed, cool in summer and warm in winter, easily heat- 
ed by stoves, furnace, or steam, as most convenient; 
the temperature easily regulated, commodious and 
compact.simple in construction, cheap and durable. 
It may have a basement or cellar, if any wish to 
winter bees in that way; and this cellar, being per- 
fectly dry, will serve for storing lumber, hives, etc. 
The main story will afford convenient space for nail- 
ing up hives, frames, and sections, making fdn., ex- 
tracting honey, putting up honey for market, etc.; 
also abundance of room for storing spare frames in 
handy receptacles. In the upper room spare hives 
may be stored, painting done, ail small stores and 
supplies suitable arranged and kept, samples of 
honey in comb and in jars or pails displayed. An 
observatory-h ve at each window will furnish enter- 
tainment and instruction,— a great attraction to 
visitors and customers. 

FORM OF BULLDING. 

The first point of excellence to be noticed in this 
plan is the form of building. We build walis to in- 
close space, and to sustain floors and roofs. A wall 
one foot thick and one hundred feet long, or two 
walls of fifty feet each, placed side by side, will in- 
close no space; but if arranged in a rectangular 
form, say 10 ft. by 40, the whole space occupied will 
be 400 square feet, one-fourth being covered by the 
wall itself. The same amount of wall in a square 
25x25, contains 625 square feet. The hexagon of 16%; 
ft. sides has about 700 ft. contents; the octagon of 
12% ft. side has 744 ft., and so on, increasing the con- 
tents with the number of sides until we come to the 
circle, which contains most of all. This shows one 
reason for preferring the octagon to other forms, 
since we get one-fifth more room than in the square, 
with the same amount of wall. The space is better 


AP ire isa permanent building, plain but tasty, | 





available. In fact, suitable materials can be got al- 
most anywhere, and this kind of wall can be put up 
for about one-fourth the cost of wooden walls, and 
one-sixth the cost of brick or stone work. This great 
saving of expense is partly due to the material, and 
partly to the methodof putting up. The high wages 
of mason and brick-layer and carpenter are wholly 
Saved, and most of the work is done for what it 
costs to tend mason. Not so much lime is needed as 
for the brick-house; the stones, sand, and gravel 
cost only the expense of hauling. That part of the 
wall which is below ground should be built with 
water-lime or cement. Floors, roofs, doors, windows, 
etc., cost no more than for any other style of build- 
ing, perhaps not so much. For foundation walls 
this is the handiest, cheapest, and most enduring 
substance, whatever we may choose to build upon 
it. The mason who laid those costly and very hand- 
some walls of brick and stone a little west of the 
‘Home of the Honey-bees,’’ when he came to set 
the posts for the porches, he and “Sam ”’ just dug 
some holes in the clay, a few feet deep, mixed up the 
cement and sand, dumped it into the holes, threw in 
any rough stones that lay around, and very speedily 
had some firm and lasting foundations that are 
much harder than the stone posts set upon them. 
Seeing which simple and rapid way of accomplishing 
a good result, I wondered if that man knew he could 
build whole foundations just as casily and swiftly, 
and carry up walls also as high and asstrong as nec- 
essary for any purpose whatever, free from damp 
when once dry, which stone and brick walls can 
never be; more easily molded to any shape requir- 
ed, and capable of as much ornament and embel- 
lishment as those, and growing better with lapse of 
time, instead of needing troublesome and costly re- 
pairs by and by. Perhaps the mason knew all about 
this matter,and perhaps not. He didin a workman- 
like manner the job that was intrusted to him. 
Many of our best masons and carpenters disapprove 
of this style of building, for it is out of their line: 
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and those who have occasion to erect buildings are 
usually constrained to have the work done as the 
builders think best, and perhaps lack the courage to | 
have any thing done out of the common, lest the 
neighbors should smile or frown on their folly. It is | 
difficult to assign any other reason why this wonder- | 
fully excellent style does not more prevail. Bee- | 
keepers are progressive men, and those who hesitate | 
to put up those expensive and unsatisfactory struc- | 
tures of wood, stone, or brick, may perhaps be will- | 
ing to look into this matter and give this method a 
fair trial. It is not here set forth as wholly novel or 
original, as the gravel wall has been used in some | 
parts of the country for thirty or forty years, and 

the octagon form well developed during a shorter | 
period. The whole process has been carefully | 
studied and worked out; and the writer of this paper | 
is prepared to furnish to bee-men on application, at | 
small expense, complete drawings and specifications, 
so that any common-sense man can put the thing up | 
in a few weeks if he has two or three stout men to | 
shovel and wheel his material. Cost of lumber, | 
lime, and other things, will vary; but the relative | 
expense will be the same, or nearly so, everywhere. | 
So one can figure up at once and count the cost, and | 
can secure a nice cosy place in which he can do his | 
work and keep his wares, and wonder that so little | 
outlay should go so far. 

METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION. 

Many important details must here be omitted, but 
can be furnished in full to those wishing to build. 
For foundation, dig a treneh three or four feet, to 
avoid frost; a foot wide or less will do, if not so dif- 
ficult to dig; of course, the thicker this wali is, the 
more material is required. Above ground the ma- 
terial is shoveled into boxes or troughs made of | 
boards a foot or morein width, set up on edge where | 
the outside and inside of the wall is to be, eight of 
those the length of the wall outside, and eight short- 
er inside. These are properly braced so as not to 
spread, and the mixture soon becomes dry enough 
to stand alone, and the boards are set up on top, and 
another course in same manner. 

Here are some figures for those who have not giv- 
en much attention to this subject: To every bushel 
of unslacked lime, provide twenty bushels of sand 
and other materials. Sand and lime alone will do, 
but will require lerger proportion of lime, and take 
much longer to set. It will be safe to reckon the 
bushel as a cubic foot, and these are the contents of 
an ectagon of 10 ft:— ; 


Foundation wall, 80 ft. round, 3% ft. high, - 280 cu. 
Main story, 80 ft. round, 9 ft. high, and 8 

in. thick (less door and windows), - - 450 “ 
Upper story, 80 ft., 8 ft. high. 6 in. thick, _ 
- 100 


{t. 


“ 





“ 
A 


educting space of four windows, - - 
Central shaft, or chimney, 2 ft. 8q., - - 
(if basement is wanted, make contents 
of wall 590 cu. ft.) 
Floor (either basement or main floor), - 200 “ 


Total solid feet,or bushels, - - - 13380 cu.ft. 
of which 1-20 is lime, say 70 bushels. 

Floor timbers, 2x8, - - - + 260 ft. in length. 

Rafters, - - 2x8, - - - = 400 ft. in length. 


Floor about 500 feet surface, roof about 700, planed 
and matched, no ceiling, roof tinned; chimney car- 
ried well above the roof, surmounted by a ventilator 
and weather-vane in form of a * golden queen-bee.” 
If the sides be longer, one story will give plenty of 
room, and save expense of one floor, stairs, and win- 
dows; the concrete floor only being needed. The 
building, however, would look rather low, while the 
two-story would be far more sightly, and the chim- 


“ 





ney being higher would have better draft. Still, 
there are many advantages in the one story, and I 
am pretty sure I should build mine so; and by a cu- 
pola and rather high chimney, and perhaps steeper 
roof, redeem in some degree the defect above 
named. 

I have had some knowledge and experience in this 
method, but never have seen it applied to a honey- 
house. I shall be glad to advise with any one wish- 
ing to give it a fair trial. D. F. SAVAGE. 

Medina, Ohio, Dec. 5, 1882. 


Thanks for your suggestions, friend S. In 
many respects I should think it would be 
quite desirable to have a honey-house made 
of artificial stone, in the way that you sug- 
gest; but if I am correct, such structures 
have not met with very much favor in the 
years that have passed since they have been 
suggested. I do not know whether it is be- 
cause they are more expensive than it would 
seem from the descriptions that have been 
given of the methods of making them, or 
whether it is because they are not dry or 
durable, or something of that kind. It 
would seem some different arrangement 
would be required for comb honey, if we are 
toripen it by the heat of the sun, as 
friend Doolittle directs. Some years ago I 
was much taken up with the idea of making 
a building nearly round; but after building 
our house apiary on the hexagonal plan, my 
ardor has somewhat abated. Of course, we 
built all of lumber, and the extra work re- 
quired to fit floors and roof, and working 
around the corners, was pretty expensive, 
compared to what would be required on or- 
dinary rectangular buildings. Has anybody 
a cement or artificial building in use, such 
as friend Savage describes, and how does it 
please? Is the expense so much less than 
stone and brick buildings? Perhaps I 
should remark, that friend Savage has 
brought us some very fine drawings and dia- 
grams, to illustrate his plan; but I hardly 
think it worth while to have them engraved 
before we have some further suggestions in 
regard to the matter. 

Ilere are some more ideas about honey- 
houses:— 


SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO A HONEY-HOUSE. 
I write to give you a description of my contem- 


| plated plan for a honey-house, shop, extracting- 


room, and bee-cellar in one. Our repository for 
comb honey is a room 8 x 20 feet, with shelves 2 feet 
deep on two sides, 20 feet long, 10 inches apart, hav- 
ing sufficient room to store 8000 or 9000 lbs. of honey. 


| There is a table between these cupboards, or repos- 


itories, 3 x 14 feet on top, 3% ft. high. A stove isin 
the cellar, and a pipe connecting it with this room 
for fumigation; and if it is not desirable to smoke 
the whole room, the honey can be stacked over this 
pipe, and a tight-fitting box set over the whole. The 
table is for assorting and packing honey. This room 
oceupies one-half of the building above the cellar. 
The other half is the shop or repository for extracted 
or sealed combs. This shop-room is also used for ex- 
tracting. The brood-comb repository is composed 
of racks one foot apart, up and down, two feet deep, 
holding about 18 combs, or in all about 2000. The 
whole building is 20 x 24 ft., 13 ft. to rafters from the 
ground. The cellar is 4 ft. under ground, and 4 feet 
above ground. That below ground is cemented on 
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bottom and sides right on the earth, being 16 x 20 ft. 
at bottom, and sloping to the surface; that above 
ground is frame, lined with brick, and cemented. A 
track runs from the apiary through the cellar. This 
I write in reply to friend Flanagan, p. 615, Dec. No. 
I have about 20 stands of bees in double-walled 
hives, and 183 in cellar in Langstroth, all in good 
shape. My report for this year is about 5900 Ibs., 
about half extracted and half comb, in 1'4-lb. sec- 
tions. If this description of a honey-house strikes 
your judgment as beneficial to any bee-keeper, you 
can publish it; if not, lay it tenderly in the basket. 
Cedar Falls, Ia., Dec. 7, 1882. A. J. NORRIS. 
We shall not lay it ** tenderly ” in the bas- 
ket at all, friend N.; but, on the contrary, 


thank you for giving us a chance to lay it | 


before our readers. 


THAT HONEY-HOUSE. 


In reply to E. T. Flanagan’s inquiry on p. 615 of | 


December number, I would say that I have a honey- 
house, and I consider it a very necessary thing in 
connection with bees. It stands in the middle of my 
apiary. It has a window on each of three sides, and 
a door onthe other. The silis and plates are 4 x 4- 
inch oak, halved at the corners, and spiked together. 
It is sided up with pine boards one foot wide, planed 
on beth sides, and battened. There are two ribs, 1 x 
4-inch oak, between plate and sill, to nail the siding 
to. The floor is maple, covered with oil cloth. Itis 
eovered with a hip roof, shingles and tin, and is 
painted; scroll-work under the cornice. The house 
is painted inside and out. It is ceiled overhead 7 ft. 
from floor with boards, furnishing a place above to 
put cushions in summer; ventilated with screens in 
windows when necessary. It is furnished with a 
stand, lounge, chairs, and shelves. It is used for 
handling bees in, storing honey, and implements 
used about the apiary; also for entertaining bee- 
keeping visitors in, to talk up the subject. 

A person keeping 20) swarms, I should think, 
would want a house 14 x 14 feet on the ground, and 
10 feet to top of plate. F. C. WHITE. 

Euclid, Cuy. Co., O., Dec. 6, 1882. 

I like the idea of the chairs and lounge, 
friend W., for you can, after showing the 
visitors the honey and all the sights, set 
down with them and have a friendly chat; 
that is, when “ biz” will reasonably permit. 


rr 
REPORT FROM OLIVER FOSTER. 





BEES, AND BUSINESS PERTAINING TO BEES. 


OV. 1, 1881, found me with 56 colonies and 2 nu- 
WN clei, all packed on summer stands, except 3 
colonies in cellar. Lost 1, sold 3, bought 9, and 
began °82 with 63, several of which were very weak. 
The spring was very cold and backward. Dwindling 
and starving were the order up to June 10th; but 
with a little sugar, and much watching, we *‘ bridged 
the chasm.”” White clover yielded only enough to 
keep up breeding. From July Ist to 15th, basswood 
did fairly. Nothing then until about Aug. 15th, when 
darker honey came in slowly untill frost. I think 
this was from a kind of “smartweed” which grew 
in abundance in poorly attended cornfields, etc. As 
I was obliged to slight the honey interests to supply 
customers during the busy season, my report is not 
what it might have been. 
Aside from my own apiary I took 17 very weak 


colonies in the spring to handle on shares for half 
the honey and half the increase, which gave me 195 
lbs. comb honey and 4 colonies. Hereare the figures 
for the season’s work:— 








A % __ DR. OR. 
By 58 colonies in fall of ’81, at $5. 00 | $290 00 
By 9 colonies bought, - 50 00 
By hives, sugar, and supplies in j 
general, Te | 182 27 
By Adv’g, circulars, and postage, 25 31 
By hired heip, pa 5 | 85 36 
To 135 colonies now at $5. 00, - $575 09 —— 
To bees sold, - - 29 50 $552 94 
To queens sold, - - - 86 30 
To 1460 lbs. section honey at 18 C.y 262 80 


To 2115 Ibs. extr’d honey at 11.8 ¢c., 249 57, 
To #00 extra L. combs, containing 
say 1 lb. honey each, at 30 c. per 








| comb, . 240 00 
| To 25 gall. honey v inegar at 20¢. - 5 00 
To 195 Ibs. section honey from bees 
on shares, at 18 ¢., - 35 10) 
| To net profits on fdn. machinery, 161 18 
To net profits on comb fdn.,- = - 59 2 
Received for other work, eet 30 70 
By net gain, - - . . ‘$1281 44 
$1834 aR $1834 38 


Aaineme enan per eshees, ting ojauk, 70 ioe. : 
average profit per colony in honey, queens, and 
bees, $16.63. 

The 156 colonies, including 21 that I have on sharer, 
have about 25 ibs. each for winter; 3 are in cellar (to 
keep frost out); 29 are in my old chaff hives; liare | 
in house apiary,and 110 are in L. hives, packed in 
piles of 8 each. The latter method of wintering is 
the one I prefer. The honey is about half sold, at 
and near home, at the average price given. 

OLIVER FOSTER, 63, 

Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Ia., Dee. 13, 1882. 

So it seems, friend F., that you, besides 
doing a good business with your bees, also 
turn an honest penny making fdn. ma- 
chines. Well, a great many are going to be 
wanted; for as wax gets scarce, a simple 

machine that can be used at home gets to be 
all the more desirable. 

ho 


THE STATISTICAL TABLE. 





AN EASY WAY TO GET IT, IF WE ALL TAKE HOLD 
AND HELP. 





A T the last meeting of the North American Bee- 
£ Keepers’ Society, a committee was appointed 
“= to obtain statistics relating to bee culture. 
Upon consultation the committee have decided to 
ask, through the various papers devoted to the in- 
terests of bee culture, for information directly from 
the bee-keepers themselves, Will you, therefore, 
please requast each bee-keeper to report his name, 
postofiice, State, the number of colonies he had in 
the fall of 1881, the number in spring of 1882, the 
number in fall of 1882, the number of pounds of 
comb honey taken in 1882, the number of pounds ex- 
tracted, and the number of pounds of beeswax? Let 
it be written on a postal card, like the following :— 


F. Torrens, East Liberty. Pa. 
4 colonies fall of 1851. 


25 - fall of 1882. 
400 pounds of comb honey. 
300 “ extracted * 
eee beeswax. 
No date is needed. Send the postal to ‘‘ Dr. C. C. 
Miller, Marengo, IIL.,’’ and as soon as they can be ob- 
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tained, the results will be given through the papers 
making this request. C. C. MILLER, 
Chairman Statistical Com. 

Marengo, IIl., Dec. 12, 1882. 

There it is before you, friends, and now 
let us all take hold eal send those cards in 
on friend Miller, in a perfect hailstorm. 
Here goes mine now, befvre I forget it. 
Will you not do the same ? 


Ladies’ Department. 


LTHOUGH I can not give as big a report as 
some can who are engaged in keeping bees, 
Iam satisfied with the result of the sea- 
son’s labor. I commenced last spring with 7 colo- 
nies of blacks. I bought 6 colonies, paying $10.00 for 
them. They were blacks also, and in old box hives. 
We transferred them to the Simplicity (I say we, for 
my husband helps me in transferring, extracting, 
ete.). I had one natural swarm, and made two by di- 
viding, and I bought one swarm of a neighbor late 
in the season, paying 50 cts. fur the bees, taking 
them from a tree, he keeping the honey; so you see 
I now have 17 colonies, 10 of them Italians, 6 hybrid, 
and one black, all in fair condition for winter. We 
have taken 1200 Ibs. extracted honey, and 300 Ibs. in 
Simplicity section boxes. Hive No. 10, which I call 
my “ missionary hive,” gave me 200 of those boxes. 

I have found sale for the most of my extracted 
honey at 12'4cts.; but the comb honey goes slowly 
at 20 cts. per box, owing to the superabundance of 
broken-up comb honey on the market. 

The fore part of the season was very unfavorable 
for bees, being cold and wet. I put on the second 
story about the middle of June, and the queens took 
possession of them immediately. I at first tried to 
keep them below; but finding it difficult to do so, 
and that it took more time than I could afford, I just 
put on athird story, and let them go. 

Well, Mr. Root, I suppose you have seen as large 
colonies of bees, but I never did before, and it beat 
all to see how they did work. While our neighbors’ 
bees were swarming, ours were piling the honey in 
at such a rate that we had but little time to rest. I 
consider bee-keeping a pleasant and remunerative 
employment for ladies, but they must not be afraid 
of work, or bees either, if they would succeed. I 

















think the Italian bees are much more inclined to | 


rob than the black bee. I find the best way to stop 
robbing is to throw a cloth of some kind over the 
hive, letting it extend down in front sufficiently to 
darken the entrance. SARAH E. DUNCAN. 
Lineville, Wayne Co., Iowa, November 13, 1882. 





Thanks, my friend. I think a little more | 


experience will change your views in regard 
to the Italians robbing. Iam very glad to 
hear the “‘ missionary hive’ did so well. 


HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE TO GET A LAYING QUEEN, 
ETC. 

Will you give me a place in the Ladies’ Depart- 
mént, and allow me to take part in some of the gen- 
tlemen’s discussions? I noticed, in the Nov. No. of 
GLEANINGS, that Mr. Pond testifies that a queen can 
be hatched from the egg in less than 16 days; and 
again in the Dec. No., Mr. Eby states that he has bad 
queens hatch the l4th, 15th, and 16th day after the 
colony became queenless, and I simply wish to give 
my experience in testimony to that fact. 





| frames together). 


Last March I ordered queens from Mr. Viallon, of 
Louisiana. Receiving notice from him that the 
queens would be sent about the Ist of April, I re- 
moved the black queens about that time, in order to 
prepare my colonies to receive the Italian ones. 
** But the rains descended, and the floods came,” and 
{found my hopes were built upon a sandy founda- 
tion; in other words, those floods cut Mr. Viallon off 
from communication with ‘Texas. I had one fine 
Italian queen, which I had obtained of Mr. W. Z. 
Hutchinson the preceding year, and failing to get 
my queens at the time I expected them, I found that 
my only chance was to raise queens from that one 
tested queen. I accordingly took a frame of eggs 
and larvie from my Italian colony, and placed it in 
the strongest black swarm I had, and every day I 
examined my black swarms (I then had four) tore 
down the queen-cells, and with my hairpin removed 
the drone larvie until none were left. I then insert- 
ed my Italian queen-cells, and did not disturb them 
for a while, except to get in front of the hives every 
day, and destroy what few black drones would oc- 
casionally stray into them from other apiaries. On 
the 20th day after I gave the frame of brood to that 
black swarm, I opened one hive, and, to my aston- 
ishment, found the first frame I took out filled with 


| sealed drone brood. This alarmed me; for I thought 


they must have stolen a black queen from another 
apiary, until I found “her majesty’ crawling 
among the bees, and as bright as her mother. Icon- 
cluded, after consulting Mr. Mosher, to let the drone 
brood alone, as I was positive that I had previously 
destroyed all the black larve, and, sure enough, 
those drones proved as bright as any I have ever 
seen since. Now comes the test. In your A BC 
book I believe you say it takes the egg 3% days to 
hatch into larvae, and the bees feed it 3% days be- 
fore sealing it up. Now, allowing 7 days for the 
sealing of that drone brood, we have 13 days left for 
the queen to hatch in; and if she was hatched from 
the oldest larve in the frame, it could not have been 
more than 16% days from the time the egg was de- 
posited in the cell until it was converted into a lay- 
ing queen. > 
BEE-KEEPING; IS IT TOO HARD WORK FOR WOMEN? 

1 notice in the Dec. No. that Mrs. Shepard asks, “Is 
bee-keeping too hard work for women?” For the 
encoursgement of the ladies I will review my year’s 
work. 

I commenced the Ist of March with three swarms. 
I have increased them to 27, and taken 732 lbs. of 
extracted honey. With the exception of a little help 
I received in extracting I did all of the work for my- 
self, besides making frames for all of my own hives, 
and several of those which I sold (I mean I put the 
I transferred from box into Sim- 
plicity hives, and Italianized 7 colonies for other 
parties, and several times took my extractor and 
went a couple of miles into the country and ex- 
tracted honey for persons who had no extractor. 
Three times I went 9 miles from home and intro- 
duced Italian queens for inexperienced bee-keepers. 
This has been my first year as a regular apicultur- 
ist, and I have done a great deal of my housework. 
Sometimes I have had it seem more than any one 
person could accomplish, but I always realized the 
fulfillment of the promise, “As thy day, so shall thy 
strength be.’”” My husband has been afflicted with 
rheumatism for several months, and sometimes we 
fear he will be helpless. My object in increasing 
the bees, and engaging wholly in apiculture as I 
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have, was to furnish him with work which wuuld 
not be so hard for him as that he is at present en- 
gaged in (carpentering). My success in the business, 
which I consider remarkable under the circumstanc- 
es, I attribute to the promise, ‘Commit thy way 
unto the Lord. Trust also in him, and he shall bring 
it to pass.” Mrs. A. C. MOSHER. 

San Marcos, Texas, Dec. 6, 1882. 

Surely God will bless your labors, my 
friend, if you go about your work in the way 
you indicate by your closing text. Lama 
little puzzled about that frame of drone 
brood you mention. Was your young queen 
a drone-layer? If not, how did she come to 
fill a frame with drone eggs the first thing? 
A queen might hatch in nine days from the 
time you put the frame of Italian brood in, 
but I should hardly think it probable for her 
to be laying in 4 days more, though it might 
be. I am very glad indeed to get so good a 
report for our Ladies’ Department. 


Iam anA BC scholar. Husband died April 2, 1882, 
leaving me 22 colonies of bees, and no experience. 
Increased to 29, and, with the assistance of a young 
lady to handle the smoker for me, took over four 
barrels of extracted honey from them. Surely the 
dear Lord has been wonderfully good to mein my 
affliction; has blessed me both temporally and spir- 
ityally, and I praise him for it. 

Mrs. Henry Cup. 

Hilliard, Franklin Co., O., Oct. 3, 1882. 

Thank God you have done so well with 
the bees, my friend. I have often thought 
of you anxiously since our old friend, your 
husband, was taken away. 

HONEY FROM GLADIOLUS. 

We all read GLEANINGS and the JUVENILE, and en- 
joy them very much. I shall want some honey- 
plants for my flower-zarden next year. Did you 
ever notice the amount of sweet water in the gladio- 
lus blossoms? When they begin to close, my chil- 
dren pull them from the stalk and suck the honey, 
as they call it. I think there is four or five drops in 
every one, but I do not know whether bees will work 
on them, as there are none within ten miles of us 
(except bumble-bees). By the way, I have noticed 
how they carry the pollen, I suppose. I have seen 
them with cakes, or flakes as large around as a small 
pea —of course, flat: but they look so queer, and 
seem to resent any inquisitiveness about their af- 
fairs. Mrs. H. U. Rose. 

Leland, Wash. Ter'y, Sept. 22, 1882. 

I do not know that I have noticed the hon- 
ey in the gladiolus. but I have often noticed 
honey in different kinds of house-plants ; 
and since the matter has been discussed so 
much, I have noticed in what great profu- 
sion the nectar is often secreted, when the 
conditions are just right. Thank you for 
calling our attention to the gladiolus, my 
friend. 

As to that smoker, it is just a perfect little smoke- 
stack, only it will ‘“‘grunt’’ every time it breathes. 
I suppose it is wrong for me to say so, but I am aw- 
ful glad ( broke the Simplicity, for the Clark is so 
much better. 

I commenced this spring with one hive of bees, 
and not very strong at that; increased to 4— one 
natural swarm, and two artificial; took 70 Ibs. of 





nice honey out of an old hive, besides a lot of boxes 
that were not filled out. The natural swarm made 
15 lbs. I am very thankful, and wonderfully pleased. 
If anybody had told me two years ago that I would 
handle bees and get so much honey, I would not 
have believed it. Of course, there are reports of 
others who have done much better; but I am satis- 
fied and thank ful. Two of my neighbors took bee- 
trees, and they brought me the bees from three 
trees. They are a large brown bee; so in all I have 
seven hives of bees. ANN SCAIFE. 

Barbour Mills, Lycoming Co., Pa., Dec., 1882. 

I am very glad indeed, my friend, to hear 
you are pleased with your new industry, but 
I am very sorzy to know that any of the 
smokers we have sent out have ever behaved 
in so undignified a way as to ‘‘ grunt”? when 
they are called on to help, more especially 
when it was a lady that required their ser- 
vices. If it is one with the new spring, a 
small drop of oil on the coil will fix it. 
And so you have already transferred bees 
that came out of a bee-tree, have you? 
Well, [think you might feel encouraged, 
for only a beginner. 





WINTERING IN CELLARS, AND AMOUNT 
OF HONEY CONSUMED. 


HOW MANY POUNDS OF BEES ARE THERE IN AN AV- 
ERAGE COLONY OF BEES IN WINTER? 


ZHEN the tiow of honey is stopped by frost I 
Wy remove all surplus boxes, and examine the 
brood-frames to see if they have enough 
honey to winter on, which should not be less than 
enough to make 4 full frames; 5 and 6 would be bet- 
ter, if one does not want to feed in spring. I use the 
Langstroth hive, and, after they are examined, the 
entrance is contracted from one to three inches, and 
the honey-board put on. The honey-boards have in 
the middie, running crosswise, a slot-hole %;x8 in., 
which are opened when it begins to freeze. 

When it is time to place them in the cellar I take 
common lath ard saw it in pieces the exact width of 
each hive, and place before the entrance, leaving a 
space of 1-12 of an inch underneath for ventilation; 
this, together with the hole in the honey-board, and 
the cover also raised about 1-12 an inch, is all the 
ventilation | think is needed, and they will remain 
very quiet, unless too warm weather sets in, or dys- 
entery makes its appearance, when they should be 
taken out. 

Before placing in cellar, each hive is weighed and 
then placed in the cellar on 2x4 scantling, raised 
some l4 inches from the ground, the rear of hive 
being raised an inch more; if hive and all weigh 75 
Ibs., I think they will winter all right, although I had 
some weigh as low as 65 lbs., and yet winter well; 
however they had to be fed some in spring. The 
following is taken from my diary :— 

Placed in cel- | Av. loss per colony for | No. of days in 
lar Nov. 4 | winterof ’79-80, 6% Ibs cellar, 144 
7 a7 14 “ 77 "80-81, 944 a7 | Li 77 Wl 
in “ 14 “ “ "B1-82, 925 “ “ “ 125 

on 





General average loss, - 8 4-9; av. No. of days, 140 

In looking over the back numbers of GLEANINGS 

I see in the April No., 1878, W. A. Eddy’s report of 
52 colonies which were in the eellar 100 days; aver- 
age loss per colony, 14 Ibs., which makesa difference 
of a little over 5% lbs. per colony, which would tally 
onc in favor of haying the entrance nearly closed. 
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Next, the cellar can be used for storing other things, 
and, by placing some boards in front of the hives, 
a candle van be taken into the apartment without 
disturbing the bees, which, for those who keep only 
a few hives, is very important. 

While I think a thin-walled hive is bandier for 


winter, a chaff hive would be better for the spring, | 


as we bave lost more by spring dwindling than by 
wintering. Last spring we had 6 colonies; 2 died by 
spring dwindling, and the other 4 were very much 
weakened; increased to 10 and got 500 lbs. comb 
honey; and if we had had time to take care of them, 
and put On more sections, we might have had 200 
lbs. more, as the bees were lying idle in the best 
part of the season. One hive gave 200 lbs., but no 
swarms; but as we keep bees only for honey for 
home use we were content, as we have enough and 
some to spare. All ten hives are placed in the cel- 
lar in good condition, save one late swarm, which 
may need feeding toward spring. 
this winter will compare with the rest. 

REUBEN SNIDER. 

Lettsville, Louisa Co., la., Dee. 16, 1882. 


The above is very moderate for the amount | 


of stores consumed, friend S., and any one 
ought to be satisfied with it; but since we 
have been selling bees by the pound I have 
often been led to inquire, What is a colony? 
A single pound of bees may come through 
the winter safely, and, in fact, I am not sure 
but that we sometimes see only a half-pound 
go through and come out lively, especially 
if wintered in the right kind of a cellar. 
Now, what we would like to get at is, How 
many pounds of stores will be needed for 
one pound of bees? Suppose we say five, 
and the result will then be, that, while a 
small colony may winter all right, and con- 
sume less than 5 lbs., a good strong one 
might consume 25 and starve to death after 
that. One other point: The single pound of 
bees might, with a good queen, build up so 
as to equal, or even go ahead of, by the first 
of June, the colony that had 5 Ibs. of bees in 
the winter, and consumed 25 lbs. You see 
from this, friends, one reason why we have 
such a diversity of reports in regard to the 
amount required for winter. We have nev- 
er weighed colonies wintered in the chaff 
hive, but I think they often winter through 
until they begin to gather pollen, with not 
much more than friend 8S. has reported. 


cc ar Gr 
SELLING EXTRACTED HONEY. 


ROW FRIEND ‘‘MALONE”’ SUCCEEDED IN SELLING 
MIs HONEY. 


THOUGHT I would give my experience in sell- 
ct ing extracted honey. My first honey | took to 

market July 18th in Mason quart jars. I sold 
at 50 cts.,jar thrown in. I supplied most ali the 
groceries in the city. Isold my honey readily, and 
felt proud, “ you bet.” I loaded up the 22, my sec- 
ond load, and started to market, feeling bappy of 
course; but not a pound could I sell at any of the 
groceries. They all told me that they had all the hon- 
ey I had sold them, and that extracted honey would 
not sell; if I had comb honey, they would sell it. 
This gave me the “biues.”” Now, what to do was 
what troubled me. The first thought was to buy bar- 


I will see how | 


rels and ship my honey; but a new idea struck me, 

and that was to start peddling. I had an errand at 
| the mill, so I drove up. Said I, ‘‘ Look here!” 

He said, * What’s that, Bill?”’ 

I said, ** Pure linn honey, just from the flowers; 
taste it.” 

He did, and said, ** What's it worth?” 

I said, * Fifty cents.” 

I sold two, and started up town and met a man 
with whom I was acquainted, and told him the 
same, and sold to bim; and before I got half way 
around the square I had sold all out for the cash. 

With the next load I went into the Court-house to 
| the county officers and into the banks, and among 
the physicians and lawyers; and nine times out of 
/ ten I made a sale, and for the cash too. I was in 
town yesterday; and every time I go [ meet people 
' on nearly every corner, and they will say, * Bill, 
| have you got any more honey? Can’t you take out 
a five-gallon key or jar, and bring me some more 
| honey?” . 

But right here a trouble sprang up. Those gro- 
| cerymen commenced to growl; I was selling to the 
consumer at the same rate I sold to the merchant! 
Was this right? My honey is all sold, except about 
400 lbs., and now the trouble is going to be to supply 
the demand next year. 


RUNAWAY SWARMS COMING BACK TWO WEEKS AFTER. 

I had a young Cyprian queen that took a fine 
swarm of bees to the woods about Aug. 27, and was 
gone 15 days, and came back. This seems strange, 
but I had so much trouble to get her to laying last 
spring that 1 got acquainted with her, and knew her 
as soon asI saw her. The sequel is, that the swarm 
went one mile and stopped, and the tree was cut on 
the l4th day, and the bees hived; on the 15th they 
came home and alighted. They were glad to get 
back. I think I shall breed from her next year. I 
have my bees put up so warm, that on the 8th of 
December they carried out dead bees, when the 
thermometer was 14° below zero. This was on a 
clear day; when cloudy they are still. 

Wma. MALONE. 
Oakley, Mason Co., Ia., Dec. 12, 1882, 


The above letter possesses a double inter- 
est to us, from the fact that friend M. is the 
one who gave us the whopping report on 
page 591 of Dec. No. I quite agree with the 
mnoral in the little story above; but while 
opening the market in this way by appeals 
to those whom we know, I would at the 
same time remember the retailer, and either 
ask 60c. of consumers, and only 50 from the 
dealers, or say 45 to the dealers, if we can 
stand it, or any way so as to have a uniform 
price at retail, and a clear understanding as 
to the price the honey is to be sold at. If 
we do this, no retailer will object to having 
the market worked up by the producer.—It 
is true, that a swarm does sometimes come 
back when disappointed, or upset in their 
ne as in the instance mentioned; but I 
lave never been able to decide whether it 
was the queen that did the business, or the 
bees, when they confer together in the mat- 
ter, or whether it was sometimes the one 
and sometimes the other. We know it is 
sometimes the queen, for she has been 
known to lead an entire colony, to which 
she had been introduced, back to the spot 
where she took her first wedding flight. 
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Heads oj Grain, 


From Different Fields. 


BEES IN NEBRASKA, ETC. 
Y own experience, although not very flatter- 
diva ing, may be the means of letting people 
know that bees can be kept in Nebraska, 
and be made a success. In the first place, I want it 
understood that.I am an A BC scholar, and at the 
very foot of the class, second place. I am not in 
the babit of writing for publication; so, friend bee- 
keepers, please excuse all mistakes. Now about 
the workings of the wonderful little bee. The first 
of last July I bought of one of my neighbors two col- 
onies of Italians, and, not knowing any more about 
bees than a child does about his letters before he 
can talk, of course it was not a very easy task; but 
having a desire to learn the business, I went at it 
with GLEANINGS for my guide (thanks to friend 
Root for instructions in that way). After afew days 
my bees were ready to swarm; then my first step 
was to divide, for it was bees I was after, not honey. 
I went through it in good shape; I got only a few of 
those sharp bites that they are apt to give a begin- 
ner; and having my wife with me, of course she 
shared the same fate. But we did not give it up in 
that way. We kept on dividing whenever it was 
needed, until I had five colonies, and had one go for 
parts unknown; and having good weather for hon- 
ey they worked right along, just as though nothing 
had happened, filling three frames with very nice 
honey. 

In regard to the amount of honey received from 
them, I can not brag; for I did not give them a 
good chance, on account of increasing my number 
of bees; but they stored enough for themselves and 
gave me 75 lbs. surplus. I think that was well done 
for the first step. I am wintering mine on their 
summer stands, as we do not have very cold weather 
here, and not much snow. My bees have flown 
every day yet, except four or five. To-day they 
were lively, and flying some when it is cold. 

And now, friend Root, in your behalf I will say 
this: I believe you to be a good Christian man by 
your kind and loving words spoken through your 
columns. My family listen to them with ears wide 
open, and say they would like to see Mr. Root and 
his place of business. We are strangers to each 
other, although I hope we are not so in Christ. 

Steele City, Neb., Dec. 11, 1882. L. L. WING. 

Why, bless your heart, friend W., I don’t 
know what I have done to merit such kind 
words; I am afraid if you should come and 
see me so driven and hampered with business 
as Loften am, you would be disappointed, at 
any rate. Your letter has done me good, 
for I can now go about my tasks with a 
lighter heart. san 


SWARMING AT NIGHT. 

W. McKay Dougan, on page 606, brings to mind a 
case of bees swarming at night. One day in July, 
1881, while visiting my grandma's, and while out 
looking at their bees with my cousin and uncle, they 
told me one swarm had played a fine trick on them 
by absconding one night after dark. While they 
were milking the cows they heard the bees making 
a noise like swarming, so they went to see; and, 
sure enough, they were pouring out of the hive, and 








seemed to be a big swarm by the noise they made, 
for they could not see them in the air, as it was so 
dark. After all were out of the hive they arose high 
in the air and seemed to go off in a north direction, 
These were blacks, and the hive was full of moths. 
SWARMING TOO EARLY IN THE SPRING. 

Did you ever have any bees swarm so early in the 
spring they could not gather stores to live on? One 
of my neighbors had one such. He did not know 
what to do with them; none of them would leave the 
hive when there was a warm day, so he came to me. 
I went over to look at them, and found a big swarm 
of black bees. We opened the hive, but the bees 
made no motion to sting, and seemed to care for 
nothing only to cluster as closely together as possi- 
ble. They had been hived four days. We went to 
the old hive. It was a box hive, and full of brood 
and stores. He turned it to one side and pulled one 
comb down, and we went and fastened it in the new 
hive, for he had no other one. We found the queen 
in this new swarm. It looked like an old queen. I 
told him he had better feed them. These bees did 
no good, for the moths got them in the summer. It 
was some time in May that they swarmed. The old 
stand cast several swarms through the summer, but 
none of them did any good. What was the matter 


with them? 
19° BELOW ZERO. 


It was pretty cold here the 7ih. It was 19° below 
zero, with about five inches of snow; not much like 
last winter, is it? J. A. THORNTON. 

Lima, IIl., Dec. 9, 1882. 

‘The case you mention, friend T., is not as 
hard to account for, because it was just at 
dark, or nearly dark. Very likely they had 
a tree already picked out, and went directly 
for it, and Jencked it without trouble. Bees 
often have to be fed when they swarm very 
early in the spring. 

AN A B C 8SCHOLAR’S REPORT. 

I must say, that I am well pleased with the ex- 
tractor, Favorite scales, foundation, and Clark smo- 
ker. Although the scales dropped through the box 
in transit, and broke the flange on the bottom in 
two, it did not spoil them so but that I could weigh 
the new baby with them the other day. 

I have just completed my first year in apiculture, 
and will give you a report :— 


Paid for 3 colonies, bees delivered............, $30 00 
For extractor, scales, fdn., lumber, etc........ 27 50 
Teene FON ALOU WOU ions ilies ieee is 4 60 

I ahd bite bic bon oe hte ee oe a Te sd $62 10 


Received 320 lbs. extracted honey, sold at lic. . $44 80 


ee Se ee er at pe een aate oe ee Dee ». 700 
I si i canes beg bd chun ee ete KD $51 80 
Amount expended more than received ........ 10 30 
Have on hand, 8 colonies of bees @ $7.0)....... $56 00 
Fixtures that are as good as new............... 26 00 
MNS fia sid uns 3600 tha eec eld eae rus Dab aewahuas 00 
|) ee ET ero eE rr tor uit te Ghat treme pr“ E* W177 


I did the work mornings and evenings with the 
four days given above, and worked in a shop near 
home ten hours per day for $30.00 per month. The 
four days I spent with the bees I received $17.92% 
per day, besides the knowledge 1 have gained, that 
I set no price on, as it is not forsale. My honey was 
nearly all white-clover. I would have had more if 
the weather had not been so cold and wet. 

NON-SWARMING BEES. 
There is a colony in this place that has occupied 
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the same hive for 12 years, and are not known to | in this section would have fared very badly this win- 
have swarmed in that time. There has been as | ter if it were not for the buckwheat. 
high as 200 lbs. of comb honey taken from them in a LANDON HALL. 
single season. At one time they builtacomb3ft.| Cowansville, Quebec, Can., Dec. 7, 1882. 
long, 18 in, wide, and 4 in. thick. They have never Jt has before been alluded to in our back 
received any care, except to rob them. I shalltry | yolumes, friend Hall, but we have never had 
next season to get some in shape to be convenient a report before so definite in regard to it as 
to handle, but as near like them as possible. | the one you give. 
M.D. McCoRKLE. | - _—~ 

Cortland, Trumbull Co., O., Nov. 27, 1882. | HONEY FROM THE ABUTILON, OR FLOWERING MAPLE. 

Friend M.. we like your letter, all except! This evening my wife noticed a yellow abutilon, 
one point. We are cross about that ‘‘new ba-_ or flowering maple, which we have now in the house, 
by” because we haven’t one at our house.— beautifully in bloom, and on each blossom we can 
We have heard of non-sitting hens, and some | see a large drop of honey, which on taking off and 
time ago something was said about a breed | eating, is very sweet, and in a short time there is 





of bees that wouldn’t swarm ; but no one has 
ever offered that strain for sale, that we 
know of. Perhaps friend Hasty and a few 
others might buy some, if you could get that 
swarm of bees and give us some queens 
reared from it. Who knows? 


WIRING FRAMES ON HOOKS MADE FROM BLIND 
STAPLES. 


On page 615 of GLEANINGS, I notice a communica- 
tion from C. H. Deane, regarding wired frames by 
the use of staples. I send you the inclosed as a 
specimen of the way I wire frames; the hooks can 
be rapidly prepared from blind staples, and clinched 
in the bottom of top-bars readily. This I call the 
“Diamond frame,”’ and it is very securely braced. 
One staple will make two hooks. Try one frame. 

J. L. ELLINGWOOD. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 9, 1882. 

Thanks, friend E. Yourstaples work well, 
but it is quite a little task to cut blind staples 
in two, and bend each end a little. 
finished ones, turned right out by a ma- 
chine. If you drive them through and 


clinch, that takes time, and it will mar the | 


appearance of the top-bar. 


OREGON. 

I just want to say that Oregon is coming on in 
**beesness.’’ There is an apiary in Portland City, of 
150 stands, and it is not at all an uncommon thing to 
find from 3 to 12 stands onafarm. Father has 12; 
he-went out to feed them one day this fall without 
his bee-dress on. I was in the yard petting the 


chickens when I heard him yell, and pretty soon he | 


came stamping around the house, pawing his ears, 
first one and then the other. When he saw me he 
laughed, and said he guessed he'd put on his bee- 
dress. He wants to send for some things; and I 
thought, while he was picking them out I would 
“chip in” a word or two. A. M. HALL. 

Beaverton, Ore., Nov. 27, 1882. 

That’s right, friend H. Weare always glad 
to have the young folks “ chip in;’’ and s 
zou do not say you are one of our juveniles. 
somehow there seems to be a sort of juve- 
nile ‘‘ twang ”’ to your letter, after all. How 
about honey in Oregon? Surely you don’t 
feed all the time, do you? 


VIRGINIA CREEPER AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

I notice that you have not mentioned the Virginia 
creeper (Ampélopsis quinquefolia) among your list of 
honey-plants. Last season my bees (natives) worked 
on it for nearly two weeks as busily as ever I saw 
them work on fruit-blossoms. I thought it was per- 
haps owing to the great scarcity of honey; yet the 
buckwheat was still in full bloom; in fact, our bees 


We want | 


another drop of clear honey. Will not this make a 
good bee-plant? E. EDMUNDSON. 
West Branch, Iowa, Nov. 29, 1882. 


To be sure, it will make a glorious bee- 
plant, friend kK. We have a flowering ma- 
ple here in the office, but there isn’t an 
10ney in the ‘* posies.”’ Tell us how muc 
you will take for some slips from the plant. 
Will my good sister, and other “* womens ” 
who know about propagating by slips, tell 
us how we shall go to work to get a lot of 
them? and has anybody else got a “‘ strain” 
of flowering maples that lets the honey run 
out every little while, or oftener? and will 
you tell us,or have your good wife do so, 
my friend, about how many minutes or 


hours it is before there is another drop after 
ou have eaten one drop? Don’t you be- 

qo almost equal to the 
en I get started, eh? 


ieve I can ask 
women folks, w 





| CAN A QUEEN BE REARED IN LESS THAN 16 DAYS 
FROM THE EGG? 

You know I am one of the youngest of the ABC 
_ class, but studying the A BC book, and following 

it strictly. I received queens last season simply for 
| my instruction, and I must say I find nothing very 
| new in the statement of J. E. Pond, Jr., Nov. GLEAN- 
| INGS, pages 545, 546. Last year I raised a queen in 14 
| days, counting two days in egg and 12 days more till 
| hatched out, first and last days counted in. The 
| queen was a little dark, but her progeny proved 
nearly the best this year, and in hardiness, prolificness 
and as honey-gatherers, better than her imported 
mother. On Wednesday, July 5, I gave to a strong 
divided colony slices of comb with new-laid eggs of 
| the same queen (imported, 2 years old). On Satur- 
| day, the 15th of July, I mentioned to another bee- 
keeper, that by next Tuesday or Wednesday I 
| would have a nice lot, about 20 or more, young 
| queens. Next morning, about 9 o’clock (Sunday the 
| 16th of July), a swarm issued from the hive in which 
| the queen-cells were. I hived the swarm in a new 

hive, and then opened the other to look after the 
| cells. I found a yoting queen just emerging from 
| one cell, and other cells open, and the little caps yet 
on hinges. I cut out the slices with cells; and in 
less than 5 minutes, 4 splendid young queens hatch- 
edin my hands. My wife had enough to do to save 
them and place them in glasses and cups; and in 

about an hour there were standing 18 cups and glass- 

es on the table, each containing a perfect young 

queen; about 8 celis hatched the 2 following days, 

but showed symptoms of weakness compared with 

the others, and so I did not use the same. Now, my 

dear sir, I know you will chide me when I tell you it 
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took me nearly ali Sunday to prepare 18 nuclei to 
save the queens. 

Count first and last day of Mr. Pond’s statement, 
as we should, and you have 14 days; the queen may 
have laid in the center of comb % hour later after 
the comb was put in, and Mr. Pond states himself 
that the queen was not 24 hours old; she may have 


been much younger yet, and you have to count the | 
I always look on these queens hatched in | 


last day. 
14 days as being a sign of strength and hardiness, 
but I may be wrong. 

LARGE-SIZED BEES. 

Some Eastern man who saw my Italian bees, says 
they are much bigger here than in the East, and I 
nearly believe it, because I put the sample of the 
Jones perforated zinc before the entrance (not in the 
honey season), and only a few bees could enter with 
difficulty, and many not at all. G. DAMKOHLER. 

Clarence, Shelby Co., Mo., Noy. 29, 1882. 

And so you would expect that what we 
call ten-day queens would be superior, rather 
than otherwise, would you, friend D.? I be 
lieve it has been before suggested, that the 


first hatched are the strongest and most vig- | 


orous, and this would imply that nature’s 
course in artificial swarming is the right one; 
for the first hatched then destroys all oth- 
ers, unless there are after-swarms.—In re- 
gard to taking care of 18 poate queens on 
Sunday, I do not know b 

have done nearly the same. I would do just 
as little work us possible on Sunday, but 
still I should not want a great deal of proper- 
ty to be lost, when it was clear and plain it 
wonld be lost if not cared for.—Y our con- 
cluding idea, that the Jones perforated zinc 
is going to — a gauge to size our bees by, 
is worthy of some attention. 


REPORT FROM THE OLD KEYSTONE. 
The season of 1882 has been a very indifferent one 


for bee-keepers here. The spring opened out beau- | 
tifully, promising abundant bloom of maple, and | 
Our bees had just fairly got . 


fruit of various kinds. 
to work when a cold wave passed over our country, 


freezing every thing in the shape of early bloom. I | 


tell you, it made me feel “kind o’ blue.” The next 
thing in order was to feed quite a number of colo- 
nies, to keep them from starving. 


along with it came cold wet weather. 
ed but a small amount of honey — about enough to 


keep up brood-rearing, etc. I began the season with | 
29 colonies — 27 Italian and 2 black, all in fair con- | 
I transferred the 2 blacks, and two weeks | 


dition. 
after I swarmed them and gave them Cyprian 
queens. I increased from 29 to 63 colonies; doubled 


up to 59; bave gone into the winter with 45 in good 


condition, 5 rather weak, and 9 nuclei on 3 and 4 
frames. I have now 52 Italians and 7 Cyprians, 
whole count; had one swarm that went tothe woods, 
that is not included in this count; two-thirds of in- 
crease was by natural swarming. I reared and sold 


21 queens, most of them tested, Now for the sur-| 
I used 700 one-pound section boxes in my | 
apiary, filled witb fdn.; got 300 partly filled; only 50 | 


plus: 


in marketable condition. The whole 700 were filled 


with nice comb, but only the above in honey. I got | 
150 lbs. of comb honey from my early swarms, and | 


about 200 combs in frames, built out nicely from fdn. 
We had a fine flow of honey from buckwheat — 


ut that I should , 


Oh how I pitied | 
them! they tried to find honey in the frozen bloom, | 
but failed. By and by the white clover came, and | 
It yield- | 


| the best buckwheat season we have had for 15 years 
in our part of the State, and I tell you the little fel- 
lows lost no time while it lasted. Now this, my re- 
port, will seem insignificant, compared with many I 
read in GLEANINGS. I should be pleased if I could 


write a better one, but the above is all I can truth- 
fully give. 
Hannahstown, Pa., Dec. 18, 1882. 


JOHN N. PUGH. 


HONEY-DEW, AND HONEY THAT WASN'T “ DEW" AT 
ALL. 

I never believed in honey-dew. Why, it is no trick 
| for honey-dew to be found on hickory leaves when 

the honey is in the body of the tree. When we buy 

a load of hickory wood, and it is green, and lies a 

day or two on the woodpile, we can almost always 

see the honey oozing out at both ends of the wood. 
| But where I am beat is here: I bought one L. hive; 
the top was made of flooring boards; I put in a good 
swarm of bees, and had a thick piece of heavy duck- 
ing over the brood-frames. Well, after they had fill- 
ed the frames I took the top off the hive, and on the 
ducking I found some water, as I supposed, and I 
thought to wipe it off; but to my surprise it was 
thick honey, bright and clear. Now, how did that 
honey get there? There was about a table-spoonful 
of it. Inever heard of any thing like that before. 
There are no trees standing near my hives. 

B. F. BARR. 

Flagler’s, Marion Co., Ia., Dec. 9, 1882. 

Friend B., | think somebody opened your 
hive, and cut out a chunk of honey, letting 
some drop on the mat; afterward the bees 
filled up the gap; but the honey stayed, 
and ripened on the ducking until you found 
it. Eh? 

ABOUT GLEANINGS, ETC. 

The first copy of GLEANINGS I ever Saw was the 
May number of 1878; that and friend Root’s price 
list came together, 23 I believe they generally do, to 
strangers. It was also the first copy of any bee pa- 
per I had ever seen, and that and the price list were 
acomplete puzzle to me; but the familiar, every- 
day, Christian-like manner in which the editor 
talked to his patrons also seemed strange, for I had 
never seen muchif any of this kind of talk outside 
of the religious papers, and very little of it in them, 
and consequently I soon came to the conclusion that 
friend Root must be a rather uncommon kind of a 
personage, probably a superannuated clergyman 
who had ceased from the active duties of his pro- 
| fession because of ill health or something of the 
kind, and had taken up bee-keeping as a sort of rec- 
reation, and had become an enthusiast in the busi- 
ness. But after [ had read a few numbers I came to 
the conclusion that I was wrong about every thing 
except the enthnsiasm, and I am quite sure he is 
not lacking in that regard. How much Novice bas 
done to unite the bee-keepers of our land into one 
great band of brothers and sisters, it would be diffi- 
cult to estimate; and as to how much he has done 
to elevate bee-keeping to the dignity of a pleasant 
and remunerative pursuit which is giving support 
to thousands of noble men and women, we have, 
among many others, the testimony of so learned 


and able an apiarian as Prof. Cook, who gives the 
* * 


|following: * * * * * * * 
DOLLAR QUEENS. 

A great deal is being said in the journals about 

| cheap queens, both for and against them. As a 

| great majority of queens are reared much in the 
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same way, that is, other than by natural swarming, 
it seems to me that the question, when boiled down. 
is about this: Which pays best, for me to buy un- 
tested queens, and test them myself, or pay some 
other bee-keeper for testing them for me, whose 
test might not suit me after all? Although I am not 
as fully informed on the subject as I hope to be, 
with my present knowledge of the subject I think I 
amin favor of chcap, or dollar queens. With the 
great number of reports of large yields of honey 
that are coming in from all over the country, and 
the success of apiarists generally, taking into con- 
sideration the great numbers of cheap queens sold, 
I can not see how a man can stand up before the 
bee-keeping public and say that dollar queens 
are hindering the success of our favorite pursuit. 
Queen-breeders should rear their queens in the 
most approved manner, and deal with their custom- 
ers as they would wish to be dealt with, and the 
queens will speak for themselves, and their patrons 
will receive the worth of their money. 
St. Clairsville, O., Dec. 19,1882. R.M. DeNHAM. 


Why, my good friend D., what have I ev- | 


er done to merit such kind words from one 
who has been, until to-day, a perfect stran- 
ger. PerhapsI am doing wrong to let it 
come out in print at all; but I wanted what 
you said about doilar queens; and then your 
whole letter runs on so neighborly like, it 
seemed too bad to spoil it, more than to put 
stars in place of those kind words you quot- 
ed from friend Cook. Don’t you know such 
complimentary speeches should never be re- 
peated right to one’s face? Well, well, the 
next letter I get that cuts and hurts, [ will 
place alongside of yours, and then try to let 
one balance the other, and so manage to 
look happy still. 


CHAFF CUSHIONS; SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO 


MAKING. 

My cushions, which I consider superior to any I 
have ever used, I make as follows: I use a frame 
of % or % in. stuff by nailing or dovetailing the 
corners together, just large enough to fit the inside 
of the hive, easily making the frame as deep as the 
thickness of cushion desired. I prefer about two 
inches. Tack a piece of burlap on the frame, with 3- 
oz. tacks, for a bottom. Set it on bench, and fill 
with chaff; tack on another piece of the same ma- 
terial on top, and the cushion is completed. Use %- 
in. strips of thin leather or oil cloth to tack through. 
It prevents heads of tacks from pulling through, 
and holds cloth firmly to the wood. Tack on side 
and end, then stretch the cloth firmly each way 
while tacking the rest, and it makes a nice smooth 
job. Perhaps these frames may be a trifle more ex- 
pensive than those without frames; but after a 
thorough trial I consider them enough better to 
much more than pay the extra expense; they hold 
themselves and chaff ip much better position in the 
hive, and bees are prevented from crawling up at 
the sides on top of the cushion, which is sometimes 
attended with considerable loss, especially in sud- 
den changes of weather. H. V. N. DIMMICK, 

Hubbarésville, N. Y., Dec. 18, 1882. 

Thanks for the idea, friend D. If we un- 
derstand you agp ae f your plan is simpl 
a box with the depth of cushion desired, 
having for its top and bottom burlap tightly 
stretched over, and fastened. This box, 
filled with chaff, gives two good features: 





First, it insures good ventilation, and also 
— the bees from getting above. Right 

ere we might mention that friend Drum, 
at the Ohio State Fair, showed us a cushion 
similar to the oneabove. He also gave it as 
his opinion, that a cushion with a depth of 
two inches is better than those of other di- 
mensions. ‘This he says he has verified by 
experiments; first, ata depth of one foot; 
then six inches, and afterward of other di- 
mensions, until he decided on two inches. 
At these dimensions he found his bees win- 
tered the best, coming out in the spring 
strong, dry, and healthy. Friend Drum left 
the top open. 


RAPE AS A NONEY-PLANT. 

Now a little about rape. I sowed a little strip 
about 12 feet wide and 10 rods long, after early po- 
tatoes and peas were harvested. I think it wasearly 
in August. Although the weather was dry for some 
time, it did well, and was yellow with blossoms long 
after severe frosts came; and every time that a bee 
dared to risk himself outdoors he would go for the 
rape; and when it was warmed up so they could fly 
freely they were as thick on it as they could be on 
buckwheat, and seemed to gather both honey and 
pollen quite freely after it had frozen so hard that 
it had commenced to fall down. The little balls of 
pollen I could see, and could see the bees busily 
sucking honey from the flowers. The 8th of Nov. 
they worked thick on it, since which time they have 
not been out any. Now, would it not be very nice to 
have a good patch of it to keep up brood-rearing 
very late in the fall, and thus have plenty of young 
bees for wintering, and also to keep them out of 
mischief after other sources of honey are cut off? 
But on the other hand, how would so much pollen, 
gathered late, affect the wintering? and how bad a 
plant is it to get in the land? or, rather, how much 
of a job is it to get it out of the land? I was rather 
glad that mine froze and did not fill, for I felt rather 
afraid of it. I should think it would be a good crop 
to plow under for manure. ° 

RAPE FOR FORAGE. 

And rape is good to help out short pasture. My 
cows ate it readily, and a bull that I keep up was 
extremely fond of it, and would eat it up clean, even 
the stalks that were half an inch through. If we 
sowed early enough for the seed to ripen, what 
could we use the seed for? Would it do to grind 
with oats or corn for feed? E. Z. GREEN. 

Montague, Mich., Dec. 1, 1882. 

I think rape is going to prove an excellent 


feed for bees and live stock, especially if 
sown as late as yours was. I should never 


| think of calling rape a weed, even if the seed 


may live over, and come up next year. One 
of our *‘ young Canadians” says they raise 
rape in Canada, on purpose for pasture; and 
I am inclined to think it would pay well, as 
it can be raised in the fall, without interfer- 
ing at all with any other crop. We have 
made arrangements to furnish the seed at 
lower prices than formerly. Will those hav- 
ing seed for sale send samples, and say what 
they will take for it ? 


STATISTICS ON BEES AND HONEY. 
I was in hopes the subject of collecting statistics 
for the use of the National Bee-keepers’ Soc’ y would 
be discussed at the Mich. State Convention last 
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week, and some plan agreed upon to be carried out 
in this State. 1 think Professor Cook’s plan of fur- 
nishing supervisors or assessors with blanks to be 
filled out at the time of making the spring assess- 
ments would be the most feasible, at least in this 
State. It would make but little additional labor for 
that officer, and, as a general thing, I am confident 
they would be willing to assist in the work. A pos- 
tal card properly prepared could be furnished each 
supervisor, who would fill them out and forward 
them to Professor Cook or some person designated 
by the National Committee without any expense 
for postage above the price of a postal card for each 
township. These postal cards could be furnished by 
the State Society, or the various societies of the 
State, or in part by voluntary contributions from 
the bee-keepers of the State, at a very slight ex- 
pense to each. With this plan carried out, the sta- 
tistics could be collected throughout the State with 
much more accuracy, and with less trouble and ex- 
pense, than by any other I have seen advanced. I 
can see but one objection to this plan: It might 
cause a more general assessment of bees for taxes. 
But as some are already paying taxes on their bees, 
I can see no plausible reason why all should not be 
treated alike. S. H. MALLORY. 

Decatur, Mich., Dec. 11, 1882. 

I entirely agree with you, friend H.; and, 
in fact, the assessors of the State of Ohio do 
tax the bees and honey both. In regard to 
taxes, I have always paid taxes, and would 
be ashamed to have it known that our in- 
dustry was not taxed like other farm stock. 


As you failed to visit me one year ago this fall, as 
you contemplated, I will mention some things you 
would have seen if you had come; especially a hive 
that has wintered bees successfully for the past five 

rears. 
’ A SUCCESSFUL WINTERING-HIVE. 

The hive is one story and a half, used for comb 
honey; the brood department is 144% x 144 in., lLin. 
deep, no chaff at the bottom or front; two inches of 
chaff at the back and sides. The chaff at the sides is 
separated from the bees by boards ¥ in. ur less thick, 
shoved down into grooves cut in the end-boards be- 
fore the hives are put together. 1 think it very es- 
sential that the bees be separated from the chaff by 
as little wood as possible. I see that there are pas- 
sages through the combs, and two sticks % x '4 inch 
are laid across the tops of the frames; then one 
thickness of cotton cloth, two of old carpet, and a 
chaff cushion 4 inches thick. I would never use en- 
ameled cloth over bees in winter. I have about fifty 
of the hives in use — 95 swarms in various kinds of 
hives. Ihave 3 tenement hives, 4 swarms in each, 
all doing nicely at all times of the year. I cordially 
invite all bee-keepers to make me a visit. They 
shall have their board and lodging free, for I gener- 
ally learn something new from every discussion of 
the bee subject. 

MOVING A WORKER EGG TO A DRONE-CELL. 

Being very anxious to ascertain whether the work- 
er bees have the power to change the egg from a 
worker to a drone, I transferred eggs from worker- 
cells to drone-cells in a queenless colony — such a 
swarm being more anxious to raise drones. They 
produced worker bees. The eggs may have been 
too old — too near the time of hatching. I intend to 
make further experiments in the same direction. 
Hoping we shall solve that puzzling question before 








another summer passes, I should like instructions 
from any one how such experiments should be con- 


ducted. 
FOOT-POWER BUZZ-SAWS. 


I should like to say to those who think of making 
foot-power buzz-saws, don’t do it; I have tried it. It 
is too hard work for any man to cut stuff for more 
than a dozen hives. 

A HOME-MADE WINDMILL. 

I now run a 6-inch saw through 2-inch plank by 
means of a windmill of my own construction, doing 
g0od work, making surplus boxes and hives for 100 
swarms. This windmill cost me not to exceed $25.00 
besides my own work. It also runs a drag-saw that 
saws my stovewood. The buzz-saw, mandrel, and 
bearings, cost $2.00, besides my labor. For bearings 
I“ Babbitted”’ in hard-wood boxes, which is a good 
way to do, I think. 

I did not get much surplus honey this season until 
Aug. and Sept., when the bees did extremely well. 
The brood departments of my hives are very heavy 
with honey now, which, in my opinion, will lessen 
their chances to winter, if we bave a long cold one. 
My swarm on scales lost 1°{ lbs. in November. 

My success in wintering two years ago has been 
given in GLEANINGS. One year ago I lost one out of 
105. That swarm lost its queen early in the fall, and 
therefore failed before spring. F. C, WHITE. 

Euclid, Cuy. Co., O., Dec. 6, 1882. 

I believe your experiment was properly 
made, in transferring eggs, friend W., for 
the result is always as you say, so far as I 
know. A worker egg produces a worker, 
no matter what cell you put it in, and a drone 
egg produces a drone, no matter what kind 
of a cell you put it in. When bees make a 
worker egg produce a drone they enlarge 
the cell, itis true; but they do something 
else also; that is, if they ever do make 
worker eggs produce drones. 


$100 FROM ONE COLONY, ETC., AND ALL CARED FOR 
AFTER NIGHT AT THAT. 

Last spring I had 26 stands of bees, and now I have 
47 from natural swarming. I had one hive that 
swarmed 6 times, and made enough honey to do 
them, except one hive, and that one I shall have to 
feed. All the swarms came from 9 hives. From the 
queen I got of youa year ago Ihave now 24 hives. 
That colony that swarmed 6 times made 100 Ibs. of 
surplus honey, worth 25c per lb.; 5 colonies at $15.00 
apiece is worth $75.00; that would make bees and 
honey both $100. I think that will dé very well for 
an A BCscholar. We extracted 76 galions of hon- 
ey, and I took 260 lbs. of comb honey. Honey here 
is now worth 25c per Ib. My fall honey, I did not 
get totake any of it, as Iwas taken sick. All the 
honey was capped. When I began in the spring the 
bees had no honey. I was feeding all of them at the 
close of the season, They averaged over 100 lbs. to 
the colony. I make all my hives nights, as I work 
in the pattern shops of the B. & O. Railroad Co. I 
tend to my bees nights and mornings. I put all of 
my second swarms back, which numbered about 25, 
except 6 swarms from the large hive. 

JOHN N. CARROLL, 

Grafton, W. Va., Dec. 5, 1882. 

Pretty good, friend C.; but it seems to 
me you have figured the 5 swarms pretty 
high, at $15.00 each. You ought to have 
some of the new bees that swarm after dark, 
and then, you see, you would be all right. 
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THE REASON FRIEND GIBBS IS “ HAPPY.” 

Bees did well with us the past season. I had 35 
colonies in spring; increased to 72; shipped 4100 lbs. 
of comb honey, 14-lb. sections; about 20 gallons of 
extracted. Quite a lot of rough and unfinisbed sec- 
tions sold here at home that would not doto put in 
cases, say 300 lbs., and then we eat it three times a 
day the year round. I have no idea how much we 
do eat. But I will make the report: 4100 lbs. and 
300 Ibs. makes 4400 lbs., for which [ am thankful. I 
have made bee-keeping a success. Since I com- 
menced, 5 years ago,I have not had a reverse. 1 
winter in cellar every time, and lose none. I may 
lose them all this winter; can’t tell; if I don’t, you 
may hear from me in the spring. 

BLACKS, 
Blacks are rot worth keeping, in my opinion. 
Lyndon, Ill., Dee. 21, 1882. E. P. Gibbs, 


THE QUEEN THAT CAME HOME AFTER BEING SOLD, 
AND BROUGHT HER NEW FAMILY ALONG. 

I commenced last spring with ten colonies,3 of my 
own and 7 that I took to keep for half of the honey 
and half of the increase; 4 of the 7 were very weak 
in the spring. [ increased the whole by natural and 
artificial swarming to 32; one went to the woods; 
bought one swarm in swarming-time, another late 
this fall. I divided the bees I took on shares. 1 go 
into winter quarters with 20 of my own, all in good 
fix, 10 packed in chaff, and 10 packed in very dry 
sawdust, al! on their summer stands. I got about 
260 lbs. honey, mostly extracted, and sold nearly all 
at 25 cts. per lb. I could not begin to supply the de- 
mand. Isold three queens; one for a dollar, and 2 hy- 
brids at a quarter a piece. One of the hybrids was a 
very prolific queen. I introduced her fora neighbor 
into a small nuclcus; she stayed about a week, filled 
up all her empty combs, and then came home and 
brought a part of the swarm with her. She went 
right into her old hive. I had put a young queen in 
the hive several days before she came back; it be- 
ing Italian it was easy to tell which was killed. The 
Italian was soon brought out, with 6 or 8 bees cling- 
ing toit. I took it away from them. I then thought 
her a little too smart and good to kill or sell again, 
so I just let her alone. L. HAINES. 

Moons, Fayette Co., O., Dec. 13, 1882. 


MY REPORT FOR 1882. 

Basswood did not open until July 25th, being about 
12 days later than usual, and closed Aug. 6th. We 
had about 7 days the bees could work on basswood, 
the rest being wet‘and cold. On the 12th of Aug. I 
have the honey season marked closed, when I took 
my sections all off, with but few sealed up as they 
should be. On the 18th, I thought the bees were 
working hard; and on the 20th, while looking into 
some hives, I fotind them chock full of honey; so I 
went for the extractor, and put on my unfilled sec- 
tions, and the result was, I got my sections all full 
and sealed up nicely, and quite a lot of extracted. 
On summing up my season’s work I find I have 
taken 565 lbs. of extracted and 475 Ibs. of comb hon- 
ey, making in all 1040 Jbs., or an average of 104 Ibs. 
per colony. I sold my comb honey at 20 cts. per Ib., 
and extracted at 1344c. I increased to 22 good strong 
colonies and five nuclei, which are all in good con- 
dition for winter. I also raised 23 fine queens. 
PERFORATED ZINC; KEEPING THE QUFEN OUT OF THE 

SURPLUS-HONEY APARTMENT. 

On page 440, Sept. GLEANLNGS, the question is ask- 

ed, ** Are we going to need Jones's perforated zinc?” 





I used Jones’s perforated zinc sheets on top of hive 
(between hive and super) for extracted honey, and 
found it to work to perfection. I could not see any 
difference in the amount of honey stored in those 
that had the zinc on, and those that had not; but in 
every hive that had not on the zinc sheet, the queen 
went up into the supers and laid. I also used the 
perforated zine to keep the queen out of the sections 
while at the side of the hives (as I work on the pian 
of side and top storing); but for the sections on the 
top, I used the Heddon honey-board, and I might say 
I had no trouble with the queens laying in the sec- 
tions. JOHN MYERS. 

Stratford, Ontario, Can., Dec., 1882. 

Friend M.,1 am very much obliged in- 
deed for your report in regard to the use of 
pestoretes zine in place of, or as a honey- 

oard. Many questions have been asked as 
to how it would answer, but we have had 
heretofore but few direct reports. As to the 
cost of these, we have just imported a very 
large lot of zine from England, and can 
offer sheets, right for Simplicity or chaff 
hives, at an even 25e each. 

THE DARK SIDE OF BEE CULTURE, WITH A SMALL 
** CRUMB OF COMFORT” THEREIN. 

The past has been the worst season for honey in 
the Cumberland Mountains ever known. From 
what information I can obtain, 50° of all the bees 
wintered last winter are now starved to death. Di- 
rectly after I wrote you in August, the bees began 
swarming out, and many of my largest stocks with 
most prolific queens deserted their hives, leaving 
their combs without honey or brood, a prey to the 
bee moth. The aster, the greatest autumn boney- 
plant of these parts, gave but light stores for win- 
ter — so light that I doubt if more than 10% of the 
bees will winter over, even of those that survived 


the summer. 
THE ‘‘ CRUMB.” 


I know of but one thing to console us bee-keepers 
in a pcor season like the past; and that is, that all 
stock not endowed with the greatest endurance and 
capacity for collecting honey is destroyed, leaving 
nothing but the best to propagate from. 

DANIEL KEPLER. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Dec. 11, 1882. 

Friend Kepler is an Ohio man, who moved 
where he is now with a view, I presume, of 
getting a better locality. Well, although the 
above looks rather dismal I would, under 
no circumstances, advise anybody to let 
bees starve. Past records show that they 
may have the very best kind of a honey- 

ield next season, and we should, therefore, 

old on to the bees. Where no honey is ta- 
ken away from the bees, and they are not in- 
terfered much with, his crumb of comfort 
may work ; but I do not believe I would rec- 
ommend that plan very strongly, as a 
means of szlecting the best stock. 


I DIDN'T “STEAL ’EM.”’ 

I have read GLEANINGS for four years, and, as I 
say, I did not steal it (as my name does not ap- 
pear on your book). I exchanged the A. B. J. for 
it with a neighbor, up to last Jan.; but his bees all 
died the winter before (1880 and '81), so he stopped 
taking it; so I must have it, and inclosed you will 
find the $1.00. 

Bees have done well in this part of the country 
(North Illinois); that is, the last half of the summer. 
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It was very well the first half; the fall crop was not 
large; we get no honey from buckwheat, or next to 
none, in this part of the country. Sweet clover fills 
the gap between white clover and fall flowers. 
Basswood comes in with white clover, but bees will 
always leave clover for basswood. Heart’s-ease is 
the best fall flower we have, and the nicest - fiavored 
honey I ever ate. 

We also have a flower that is called blue vervain 
that yields some honey, but I have not had enough 
to test its qualities. But what I would impress on 
every bee-keeper is the necessity of sowing seed for 
bee pasturage, for the streets and roads are full of 
noxious weeds that could be replaced by honey- 
plants, and I am pleased to say that the bee-keepers 
of this vicinity are alive to the fact that we must 
plant to fillthe gap between white clover and fall 
flowers. I would recommend sweet clover, catnip, 
and motherwort as the 3 best honey-plants for this 
section of country. D. L. WHITNEY. 

Rockton, Ills., Dec. 10, 1882. 


FRUIT-TREES FOR **HONEY-PLANTS.” 

Isee in last GLEANINGS an advertisement of one 
of our friends away down in Tennessee, offering, at 
a very fair price, fruit-trees; but he is too far south, 
I think, for his trees to grow up here in the spurs of 
the Alleghanies. But will not some of our friends | 
who have nurseries, and would be willing to ship | 
orders of 20, 25, or 50 trees, as many as one or two | 
farmers would want, please stand up in Guzar- | 
INGS (alongside of friend Doolittle’s man), and tell 
us where they live, and their prices, etc.? 

S. M. HUMPHREYs. 

Richardsville, Jeff. Co., Pa., Dec. 25, 1882. 

Surely, friend H., your wants can be sup- | 
plied near home, unless 1am much mistak- 
en. Who will give usa brief little adver- 
tisement of fruit-trees? 








A TIN DIPPER IN LIEU OF A FOUNTAIN PUMP. 
Last year I was at work for a farmer who had a | 
few colonies of bees. One day we were told the bees | 
were swarming. We hastened to prepare a hive, | 
but before we had it in readiness for the bees we | 
found, to our disappointment, they were on the 
wing. I immediately started fora pail of water to 
sprinkle them. My employer said it was of no use; | 
but I meant totry. I did try in good earnest, for | 
they started over a creek, and I managed to shower 
them nicely by the aid of adipper. It caused great | 
miith among the other members of the family, to 
see me get so wet; but I was soon rewarded by see- | 
ing them safely landed on alow bush. So you see 
how just a little information saved a fine swarm of | 
bees, and led me to investigate the mysteries of bee- | 
keeping. My father and I took two swarms of a 
friend, and now they have increased to eight swarms, | 
besides the large quantities of honey we have ob- | 
tained. J.C. York. | 
Brookfield, N. Y., Dec. 4, 1882. 


FROM 18 TO 54, AND 600 LBS. OF HONEY. 

Last spring I started with 18 colonies and increas- | 
ed to 54. and I obtained some over 600 Ibs. of honey, | 
mostly extracted; and next season I shall have to | 
handle about 94, if they live through the winter. I | 
have packed mine in chaff. I use the Mitchell hive. | 
To-day, the 22d, the bees had their last pleasure in 
flying around in the air. We had very cold weather | 
here — 20° below zero for two days. 


Ligonier, Ind., Dec. 22, 1882. J. C. MISHLER. 


HOW TO MAKE LABELS STICK TO TIN. 
I notice on page 187, April No., 1881, you recom- 
mend your readers to have their labels go around 
the cans, to make them stick fast to the tin; but 
what shall they do when the labels go but part way 
round? Well, after considerable trying I hit on a 
plan, which is as follows: I take borax, 1 part; shel- 
lac, 2 parts; dissolve the borax in boiling water, 
then the shellac, until it is about as thick as muci- 
lage; nowif you put this on your label, and the 
label on the can as you naturally would, without 
any further manipulation, it will, when dry, be sure 
to peel off; but if you just rub the label backward 
and forward a few times on the can with the palm of 
your band, after the manner of making a glue joint 
with two boards, it will stick so fast when dry that 
you can’t pull it off. JOSEPH MASON. 
Wallace, De Kalb Co., IIL, Thee. 2, 1882. 


FRIEND LOVEJOY PLEADS “ NOT GUILTY.”’ 
In Dec. GLEANINGS, Mrs. T. M. Squire says she 


| thinks R. Lovejoy, of Greig, missed it in letting 
| those colonies of his starve in the spring. You also 


gave me a little sermon in July or Aug. GLEANINGS, 
in which you said any man who does not take care 
of his bees ought to lose them, and he must not find 
fault if God does take them, or words to this effect. 
Now, in justice to myself I wish you would insert 
this. I have kept bees five years, and never had 
but two swarms starve in the whole time, and I will 
own that I am ashamed of starving even those two. 


| DYSENTERY CAUSED BY UNTIMELY DISTURBANCE, 


I think the cause of my losing them was, First, 1 


| had to move them out of the cellar two weeks earlier 
| than I ought, and move them one mile on a wagon, 


which gave them a good shaking-up, and of course 


| excited them a great deal. When I put them into 
| the cellar they numbered 53 strong; and when I 
; moved them out, about the middle of April, I put 


out 49, all in good shape but one, and that one died 


| of starvation before | got them all moved. Of the 


4 1 lost in the cellar, two were killed by mice, and 
two died queenless. Out of the other 15 which died 
of spring dwindling, I saved 37 combs 11x12, and 


| most of them were fullof good sealed honey; so you 


see they did not starve, neither did they die by any 
neglect of mine, but they would fly out and get 


| chilled. The trees and fences were covered with 


them, and the Italians died off worse than the 
browns or blacks. R. P. LovVEsJoyY. 
Greig, Lewis Co., N. Y., Dec. 18, 1882. 


A BEE-MAN IN TROUBLE, AND HOW TO HELP HIM. 

I will send you a pair of woolen socks for a sample, 
to see whether you could usethem. May bel have 
told you before, that I had a sunstroke last harvest, 
a year ago, so I am not able to do any thing out- 
doors since that, and not much in the house. I was 
not even able to tend to my bees this summer. It 


' was nearly three months this summer that I was not 


able to walk out to see what they were doing; but 
they did well enough for the attendance they had. 
I got about 150 lbs. of surplus honey from 3 colonies, 
and increased to 5, so I got a knitting-machine, and 
work a little at that to make a living. They are 
paying me $4.00 a dozen in the stores here, and in 
one store $4.25; but they can not use them as fast 
as I can knit them, if Iam able to work at it. So I 
thought I would give you an offer, whereby you 
could sell them at 35 cents (they sell them at 45 here). 
I would let you have them at $3.50 per dozen pair. 
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They are all wool, and the very best yarn that goes; 
so I hope you will try to do something for me, while 
it is all that I can do. C. P. IMHOFF. 

Paradise Hill, Ohio, Dec. 16, 1882. 

Now, friends, if any of you want a pair of 
woolen socks, here is a chance to get them, 
and help an afflicted brother at the same 
time. ‘Those sent us are very nice, and I 
find that the postage on them will be only 4 
cents; so all you need to do is to tell friend 
I. how many inches of “understanding” 
you have, send him 40 cents (you see this 
will give him one cent to get a stout wrap- 
ping-paper with), and he will just make 
them for you to order. I always like to help 
one who is trying to help himself, and | 
shouldn’t wonder if we might make his 
heart glad before he hardly knows it. Let 


us watch for his report from the stocking 
business, next time we hear from him. 


COMMENDATORY. 

Iam much pleased with GLEANINGS, as there is so 
much in it that is instructive to the bee-keeper, and 
those instructions are so plain they are generally 
easily understood. I must say, that Ido commend 
‘*Our Homes;” that is, the spirit manifested, and 
trust it may be productive of much good. 
OTHERWISE, AND SOMETHING ABOUT THE TOBACCO 

COLUMN. 

It is no doubt very commendable, the spirit that 
prompts you to offera smoker to those who stop 
the use of tobacco; but is it not disgusting to read 
those communications, informing you they have 
stopped using tobacco, and apply forasmoker? If 
they were poor, and not able to buy, it would seem 
different. Would it not be well to give a lesson in 
“Our Homes” on cultivating a spirit of manhood, 
self-reliance, in opposition to depending on others 
for what we can and should do ourselves,— especie l- 
ly to endeavor to do ourselves good in that which it 
is a duty for us to do, and not expect a sugar-plum 
because we try to be good children? 

SOMETHING ABOUT ‘* FRIEND.” 

Again, do you and some of your correspondents 
belong to the religious society of Friends? The oft 
recurrence of the word ‘friend’? makes me fear 
that, unless you have alarge supply of those six 
letters that constitute the word, that GLEANLNGS, 
which has arrived so promptly this year, may fail, 
for want of type, to be ready to visit us as promptly 
as in the past; and — well, I don’t know what would 
be the consequence. No disrespect to Friends is in- 
tended. I can trace my ancestry on my father’s 
side, unbroken, to the time of George Fox, members 
of that society. D. BINNS. 

Addison, Lenawee Co., Mich., Dec. 15, 1882. 

Friend B., I do try to encourage a spirit of 
independence and self-reliance; but perhaps 
I have not dwelt enough on it. There are 
many men of many minds, you know, and 
what would have no effect on one would, 
may be, take right hold of another. I do 
not think it is the value of the smoker, but 
rather becanse it serves as a sort of binding 
of the contract, just as a man pays ten dol- 
lars down to bind the bargain. when he de- 
cides to buy some property. After the smo- 
ker is received, the receiver is in honor 
bound. One writer in this number, as vou 
will see, sends me a dollar; and some time 
ago a good friend who thanked me for get- 





ting him to leave off tobacco, sent me a set 
of studs and buttons made of solid 18-carat 
gold. Meanwhile the work goes on, and 
more and more are giving up tobacco, as you 
will see by reading their letters.—L know I 
use the term friend quite often; but I don’t 
think I use it unless I really have a friendly 
feeling toward the one I am addressing, and 
desire to have him feel the same toward my- 
self. Oftentimes what I have to say might 
be taken unkindly, were it not for this little 
prefatory word, and I am sure the readers 
of GLEANINGS all know that I never use it 
unless it comes sincerely from the heart. If 
Lam a Quaker, it is in spirit. 


WHY FRIEND POTTER HAD THE BLUES, 


Friend Root, I see from GLEANINGS it is fashiona- 
ble for all bee-keepers to make a report to head- 
quarters, so I shall endeavor to make a short one, 
and on a small scale. I commenced in the spring 
with 2 stands of hybrids, and increased to 9, and lost 
one swarm, all natural swarms; I took about 200 Ibs. 
comb honey, and sold 3 stands for $21.00, and have 6 
stands fixed up snug on summer stands, and well 
packed with straw; so I am not a fit subject for 
Blasted Hopes. But I had the blues once pretty 
badly when I undertook to take some of their hon- 
ey, for the little fellows took it into their heads to 
have a spree, and I tell you they made it lively for 2 
or3days. They cleared the yard of chickens, dogs, 
and every thing that undertook to cross the yard. 
They made me take to brush twice before I goc the 
honey. I went at them with my little smoker, and 
that only made them more hostile, and I had to put 
on my screen and tie up my hands with gloves and 
rags so they could not reach through, and had to 
make a smoker by taking an old pot with a good 
bed of coals, and then piling on weeds and wet 
chips, and that made a smoke like an engine, before 
I conquered them. Now, friends, you say in GLEAN- 
INGS you can work with any bees, and hard!y ever 
get stung. Now, I thought of you when I had that 
“brush;” and, not wishing you any harm, I would 
have given — a nickel to have seen you launch out 
among them. It is my opinion, you would have had 
to “*brush”’ it, unless you had been well protected. 

J. L. PORTER. 

Pleasant Dale, Seward Co., Neb., Dec. 20, 1882. 


It isn’t well to boast, friend P.; for folks 
who boast, often turn out wretched failures. 
But I would certainly have given another 
‘*nickel ” to have been there and shown you 
how I would bandle those hybrids, without 
any ‘‘ screen” or any thing on my hands or 
face either, and I think I should have done 
it with the aid of a 50-cent smoker, and 
nothing more. Experience does wonders in 
almost any thing, and it does wonders in 
handling bees. I don’t believe I should 
have got stung at all, for I should not have 
tried to open their hive or take away their 
honey until I had got them so perfectly sub- 
dued that each individual bee would have 
folded his hands and begged pardon. May 
be I am mistaken; but it seems to me [ 
could do it with any kind of hybrids. If it 
were a colony of Cyprians, I shouldn’t feel 
quite so sure about it; but if you will let me 
have the management of them right along, I 
roses I could handle them also, and not get 
stung. 
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Is IT DYSENTERY? 

I looked at a colony of bees to-day, and they are 
spotting the hive inside some. I do not know wheth- 
er it is the first stage of dysentery or not. They 
smell a little strong for a clean healthy stock. It is 
in a chaff hive, but are packed on top of frames, or 
I wouldn’t call it packed either. There are two 
thicknesses of burlap and one of carpet over them 
— the only one I fixed in that manner. They appear 
very lively. In half a dozen words, What do you ad- 
vise? or am I making “much ado about nothing” ? 

WHY DO SOME COLONIES HAVE A STRONG ODOR? 

What makes some colonies have such a strong 
smell when they appear in good condition? 

MOLDY COMBS, 

Do combs often have a kind of moldy appearance 
in the hive, in fall and winter? I take out one comb 
from each hive in fall, and spread in center for win- 
tering in, and the combs stored away in other hives 
have a moldy appearance, as well as many among 
the bees. You can rub the combs, and nothing 
comes off to indicate mold, 

Lintend raising Italian queens next season. How 


early in spring can I begin, to be on the safe side? I | 


would rather wait until swarming season, but I want 


them sooner, if I can get them good. Can I get two- | 


thirds pure queens within a mile of a few colonies 
of blacks? Do you condense your apiary any for 
winter, or do you let your chaff hives stand just as 
they do in summer? W. M. Youna. 

Nevada, Wyandot Co., O., Dec. 16, 1882. 

I noticed one of our colonies spotting their 
hive around the entrance very early in No- 
vember, after a heavy freeze; but to-day, 
Dee. 22, I find them all right inside, al- 
though the colony is rather weak in numbers. 
Their combs havethe same blue or moldy ap- 
pearance you speak of, but I have never 
found it todo any harm. A good strong 
colony of bees will havea rank, unpleasant 
odor unless they have abundant ventilation, 
and may be they will even then; but I amin- 
clined to doubt it. In my greenhouse or 
cold-frame experiments, I found. by shutting 
off the ventilation, that the bees would soon 
fill the room with this strong rank smell, 
and finally spot the hives and furniture, if 
air were not given. I am inclined to think 
that plenty of air will do away with all the 
bad smell.—You can commence rearing 
queens when the bees are at work on soft 


maples, but you will have many discourage- | 


ments and some bad luck that you will not 
have in June. The number of pure queens 
you will get with blacks near, depends on 
10W many drones you keep in your own api- 
ary. With lots of them flying eon from 
almost every hive, you may get nearly all of 
yours purely fertilized, unless, forsooth, the 
black stocks all have thousands of black 
drones flying daily too. Don’t you see how 
hard it is to give any kind of a definite ans- 
wer to such questions, friend Y.? We 
never move our chaff hives at all. 


OUR IMPROVED FOUNDATION, ETC. 


I have never reported on your new style of fdn., | 


such as I had of you last summer. I must say, it far 


exceeds your old style, and is much quicker worked | 
out by the bees, having no hard wall. I did intend to 


get one of the machines. I have a Given; but if you 
can furnish me the fdn., in lots of 100 lbs., at 10 cts. 


{ 

| per lb. over the price you pay for wax, as you did 

| that lot (34 was thin), why, I will just let you monop- 

| olize the fdn, trade, and buy of you. 

_ Birmingham, O., Dec. 11,1882. _C. A. GRAVES. 

That must have been a special rate, friend 

| G., and we could hardly undertake to do as 
well now. While we pay 25c. for nice wax, 
we charge, by our price list, 43 by the 100 lbs. 

for ordinary fdn. If made thin for sections, 


‘the price would be 10c. more, or 53 cents. 
These prices will only hold so long as we can 
buy clear yellow wax at 29e. 


|/WHAT A YOUNG SCHOOL-TEACHER DID WITH HIS 
FIRST SEASON. 
I] am a young school-teacher, and an amateur in 
apiculture; and the results of the past season, al- 
though not as glowing as the results obtained by our 
professional bee-keepers, has made me an enthusi- 
| ast in the science. I began last spring with six 

swarms, in fair condition; have increased by natu- 

ral and artificial swarming to 22 good swarms, all in 

Simplicity and chaff hives, and I think in excellent 
_ condition for winter, on their summer stands. My 
| honey product is as follows: Comb honey in 1-lb. sec- 
tions and 4-lb. boxes, 884 Ibs.; extracted, 249 Ibs.; to- 
tal, 1133 lbs. Average price per lb. realized, 16 cts.; 
total, $181.28. Besides allowing each swarm eight 
combs, I find that I have 69 extra combs, partly filled 
with honey. My expenses were comparatively light, 
as being a carpenter myself I avoided one great ex- 
pense by making my hives and getting every thing 
in shape during my spring vacation. 

ANOTHER OF THOSE ‘“* AWFUL HYBRIDS.” 

By the way, I must tell you what my“ bestswarm”’ 
did. It was hived June 5, and stored 297 Ibs. in 1-lb. 
sections; 19 lbs. extracted, and an ample supply for 
winter. It was a bybrid. 

I wish to get a foundation machine to make up my 
own wax. I will use all I have for sections. Now, 
do you think a 4inch machine would answer my 
purpose? and if so, what machine would you recom- 
mend? D. E. STRATTON, 

Bismark, Iowa, Dec. 11, 1882. 

The 4-inch machine will answer all pur- 
poses, friend S., just as well as any other; 
and, in fact, it will, if any thing, make thin- 
ner fdn. than the larger mills; but you can 
make strips only 4 inches wide on it.—Y our 
achievement for the first year is another 
proof that it is not so much age and experi- 
ence that are needed to do well with bees,as 
it is real application and enthusiasm. 


MY REPORT FOR 1882. 

We had fine weather the last of March and the 
first of April. The prospects fora fine honey season 
| were never better than early in the spring. About 
| the middle of April we had a freeze that killed the 
| fruit-bioom. From that time till the first of June 
| was very cold and wet. I continued to feed till 
white clover commenced blooming; then I united 
until I had them all fullof bees. I decreased from 
30 to 19 colonies, and quit feeding. I soon found 
that would not do, for my bees were starving, right 
in the height of white clover. I commenced feed- 
ing again, and continued to feed until basswood 
bloomed. They worked only three days on bass- 
wood, on account of a cold rainy spell. That 3 days’ 
work, with what they could pick up from stray 
flowers, lasted them till 

BUTTON-WOOD 

| bloomed. There is a button-wood marsh only 114. 
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miles of me. My! what a rush they made every 
morning! and it continued until dark. They soon 


filled all the empty corners in the brood-nest, and | 
The result was, that I soon | 
I think this was | 
the whitest honey that I ever saw. As soon as that | 


went to work in boxes. 
had some nice button-wood honey. 


failed they went to work on red clover, and from 
that to buckwheat and blackheart. The honey 
season closed about the 15th of September. Increas- 
ed from 19 to 26; got 50 lbs. honey per colony, spring 
count; half comb and half extracted; not a very 
good report, but Iam thankful all the same. 
SWARMING; CAN IT BE STOPPED? 

Friend Hasty wished to heave a brick at some one 
for something that was not all O. K. I felt, last 
August, as though I should love to.heave a whole 
hod full at the man who says you can control swarm- 
ing by giving room in boxes, by extracting, or any 
other way that I ever tried,and I have tried every 
plan that I have heard of (except confining them in 
a dungeon), and some that I have not heard of, and 
failed; yes, failed won't express it. When the bat- 
tle was over, and I had looked over the field, I found 
that I had lost three of my best queens; three colo- 
nies with virgin queens had gone to the woods. 


Next season I will try another plan, and report the | 


result. 
HONEY FROM WHEAT ONCE MORE. 


I can not think that we need to have a frost to kill 
the wheat before it will produce honey; for three 
years past Ihave noticed bees working on wheat- 
stubble that was cut early. Some of our farmers 


| would appear from the report of the Michigan State 
Bee-keepers’ Convention, that you now think the 
Given fdn. better. (See p. 793, A. B. J.) If the Giv- 
en is best, I would rather have one of his presses, 
even if it cost a little more. A. G. WILLOWS. 
Ca lingford, Ont., Can., Dec. 16, 1882. 
' [ did say, in substance, what was report- 
(ed; but it was not all I said on the matter. 
_All things taken into account, I would ad- 
vise the fdn. made on our mills. 


SECTIONS HOLDING ONLY }4 LB. 
Do you intend to make %-lb. sections for next 
season’s trade? I intend to try the 44x4¥ sections 
/ about 1 inch deep; and I like your one-piece sec- 
| tions the best of anyI have seen. If you make them 
| of the size mentioned above, I shall be glad to buy 
| of you. W. H. Francis. 
Frankfort, Mich., Dec. 20, 1882. 

| Friend F., I hardly know yet, what we 
| Shall make fora 4-lb. section; but we will 
/make the kind you mention, for $4.00 per M., 
‘until further notice. 


| SHALL FRIEND E. GO OFF SOMEWHERE TO LEARN 
HOW? 
Tam obliged to request you to stop sending GLEAN- 
| InGs. I have given up keeping bees in this locality, 
| as it does not admit of a large apiary. It is with re- 
| gret I have to make this request. I feel now just 
| as though I should like to come over and work for 
| you or almost any bee-keeper. I have had four 
years’ experience. As soon as I can hear of any one 


think that wheat cut before it is thoroughly ripe, | Who wants such a man, I think I shall be off, as I 





and stacked, will make nicer flour than if allowed | 
to stand till ripe. (Iam one of them.) In the early- | 
cut fields is where I find the bees at work on a sweet | 
sap that oozes out of the straw where it is cut off. | 
It will last about two days. The bees will usually | 
desert basswood to work on this sap, or honey. 1 can 
not tell what kind of honey it makes; the sap is as 
clear as water, and very sweet. I think it is the up- 
ward flow of sap to finish the starch of the grain, 
and is changed to glucose by the sun and air. 
Whitestown, Ind., Dec. 20, 1882. 8S. H. LANE. 


BEES COMING OUT OF THEIR HIVES IN WINTER. 
I have 9 colonies of bees, and I am being troubled 
with their coming out. They are facing the south, 
and at the north end of them I have corn fodder 
stacked all along, and between them I have straw. 
I have a covering of old carpet, and that runs over | 
in front, below the entrance. I also have the second | 
story of the hives, which are the Langstroth, filled | 
with chaff; and every warm day they come out, | 
To-day, which is tolerably warm, I see some bees out 
of every hive. What I want to know is, how I shail 
manage to keep them in. I want to knowif it would 
do to cover the entrance witb a wire screen. Those 
that are out to-day are around the hives, and seem 
chilled, and can’t get back. GEO. W. CREE. 
Covington, Ky., Dec. 21, 1882. 
I don’t think it will do any harm, friend | 
C. A few bees will always come out, and 
not get back, probably of old age. Perhaps 
may have packed them too closely, and 
hey are too warm. Never fasten bees in | 








their hives when wintered out doors. | 


WHAT MAKE OF FOUNDATION IS BEST? 
By the way, have you changed your mind about | 
fdn.? I thought you considered that made on your | 


own mills as good, or better, than any other; but it 


delight to work in the apiary. 
A. L. ETHERINGTON. 


Milton, Queens Co., Nova Scotia, Dec. 12, 1882. 

Don't go anywhere, friend K., but just 
keep right on where you are, and you will 
succeed in duetime. When you do, we shall 
be glad to have your subscription again. I 
have had experience, and I know. Read 
the report from beginners in the back num- 
bers of your old journals. 


WHAT FRIEND STRINGER DID WITH TWO HIVES. 

I commenced the spring with two hives; I went 
into winter quarters with 12; got 200 lbs. of honey; 
sold 3 hives; put back 4 swarms, and 2 got away. 
How is that foran A B C? I made all the hives I 
used, except 2. Last spring my health got so poor 
[ bad to stop work at my trade, and do light work at 
the mill, and I putin ten hours every day. Well, 
my bees began swarming on the 8th day of May, and 
kept swarming; so you see it was not long until my 
2 hives were gone. I made the boxes mornings and 
evenings, and nailed the frames together after 
night. Flora helped me some. I do not say thia 
boastingly; but as I see others telling how hard 
they have to work to keep things in shape, I thought 
it would not be amiss. I see some had to get up as 
early as 3 in the morning to be ready to ship bees. 

D. C. STRINGER. 

Clinton Falls, Ind., Dee. 15, 1882. 


BEVELING PLATFORMS FOR BUZZ-SAW TABLE. 
Please tell me how you cut bevels or miters on 
your saw-table, described in last GLEANINGS. I 
should think it would have to be hinged the other 
way. It will not make Simplicity bee-hives, unless 
it saws miters or bevels. HENRY F. DOLSON. 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y., Dec. 8, 1882. 
Why, my friend, if the saw-table were 
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‘*hinged the other way,’’ you see that the 
saw could not have free play. We have a 
temporary beveled platform which can be 
screwed to the table when desired. 
scription of this saw can be found in the 
A BC book. < 

A “FRIENDLY "’ LETTER. 

Friend Root: — How natural it comes to say so! 
for I fancy every bee-keeper recognizes you as a 
friend the first lucky day he gets hold of GLEANINGS. 

That is just exactly what I want him to 
do, friend Y. 

Will you set your type-writcr at work to answer a 
few questions? 

HONEY-PLANTS FOR THE ROADSIDES., 

What would you advise for the planting of waste 
places along the railway track? There are acres of 
such hereabouts in grass or weeds, and it seems a 
pity they shouldn’t be covered with honey-plants. 

For the purpose you mention, I think I 
wonld have Bokhara, or some of the other 
sweet clovers. I am told, however, there 
has been a strong protest in some of the 
States, by the farmers. because bee-men 
have sown sweet clover by the roadsides. 

HORSEMINT IN CULTIVATION, 

Monarda punctata — that’s his name; he’s the fel- 
low I'm after; not for the railway, but for the gar- 
den. Can I get some seed, and hotbed it for a year 
or two, and perhaps acclimatize it even here, where 
your bee-hives get buried in a six-foot snowdrift? 
How would friend Carroll like that? Do you think 
it will hurt them — the snow, | mean? If it does, I 
can’t help it; for I believe in chaff hives on summer 
stands. 

Monarda, or horsemint, will grow any- 
where, my friend, and I should not be sur- 
prised to see it thrive as well in Canada as 
it does in Texas. The great obstacle to its 
cultivation is, however, the rank, unpleasant 
flavor of the honey. If we could develop a 
variety yielding honey free from this objec- 
tion, it would be one of our most promising 
plants. The more snow, the better; if 
could besure of having my hives covered 
with soft snow just as it falls, from fall un- 
til spring, I should hardly ask for any better 
winter protection. 

If you were a beginner, and were a little nervous 
about your stock, whether they had enough to last 
them through, what would you do? 

I would give them “ Good candy,” as di- 
rected in the Remindery of our Dec. No. 

I had two colonies in the spring; increased to sev- 
en by division and natural swarming, lost the best 
swarm of the lot besides, and made over 200 Ibs. of 
honey. Some of them, I know, have lots of honey; 
but some I am not so sure of. 

But why did you not make sure of it, 
friend Y.? or, if you choose, why do you 
not make sure of it now? If I didn’t know 
my bees had food, I rather think I should 
shovel off the snow and s-e-e, even if it is 
winter. 


GETTING OUT THE WIDE FRAMES AND SECTIONS, 

Friend R., why do you advise broai frames for 
sections? Bee-keepers don’t swear, I know; but I 
am sure they sing sometimes when they have to 
pull ten of the “contraptions” out of a two-story 
hive, and scatter them all over the yard when they 
are getting down below, and have all kinds of trouble 


A de- | 


getting the filled section out. It won't do; they are 
| too much trouble. We must have something a good 
| deal easier. Do you keep %4-pound sections? [Yes.] 
Your whole trouble in getting the sections 
| out of the wide frames is because you don’t 
'goatitright. New hands are often want- 
| ing a hinged top-bar, or something of that 
/sort; but no old bee-man has any trouble in 
|the matter. In the first place you must 
wedge up your wide frames, just as I tell 
}youhowinthe A B C. If you just hang 
| them in, as you do the brood-frames in the 
lower story, of course you will have trouble; 
| for your bees will fill the whole right up solid 
| with honey, just as they ought to do, and 
| then four yoke of oxen (if you wiil excuse 
| the expression) might be unable to pull them 
| ont, without pulling the frames and honey 
_all to pieces. The right way is to put in 
| your trames, and wedge them over to one 
| side—your wedges, of course, being between 
| the other side of the hive and the separators 
/on the last frame. As the space occupied 
| by the wedge is about 2, of course no comb 
| will be built in it; and when the hive is 
' full, you can, by removing the wedge, have 
plenty of room in which to loosen and lift 
out your frame. After the frame is out, 
| shake or brush off the bees; lay it down 
| with separators uppermost, and then slip 
the whole frame ean the sections; or, if 
only one or two are filled, take them out as 
directed inthe A B C book. Now please 
bear in mind, all of you, if you just ra 
your wide frames of sections in the cha 
hives, or Simplicity hives either, as you do 
the frames in the lower story, you will have 
lots of trouble, and may be more too. 
B-E-E-S-W-A-X. 

What shall we do for beeswax when the supply 
gives out? Do you think paraffine will ever take its 
place —in the brood-chambers, of course, for no- 
body is going to’eat the stuff? Tell me truly. 

If this Gatling battery of questions hasn't frighten- 
ed you, we will expect to hear from you in January. 
Long life to GLEANINGS! can not do without it. 

C. W. YOUNG. 

Stratford, Ont., Can., Dec. 15, 1882. 

I once gave my opinion as to what to do 
when we couldn t get beeswax; but some 
of the brethren almost “flew off the handle” 
about it, so I think I won’t suggest any 
more. Parafline is just as good to eat as 
beeswax, and a great deal whiter and clean- 
er. ‘I'he worst trouble I know of with it is, 
that in hot weather it melts and lets the hon- 
ey falldown. It is true, wires will fix it; 
but if I should advise wires in comb ited 
I don’t know but these same brethren would 
eat me up, instead of the parafiine, so I think 
I won't advise. At present, I think we shall 
have to scrape the surface of the whole earth 
for beeswax, and I think a silver knife will 
be about the best thing to do the scraping 
with. Weare now offering 28 cents cash, 
and 30 in trade. Who will sell? Come again 
some time, friend Y. 


HOW TO HIVE BEES THAT ARE TOO HIGHIN A TREE 
TO REACH. 

Last summer I had a swarm alight on a large limb 
of a tree, 25 ft. from the ground. I “—- not climb 
very well, so I took a 16-ft. pole and tied a bunchof 
small beech twigs on the_end of a pole so that the 
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bunch hung by the string. Then I tied a good-sized 
broom of asparagus tops, and tied them on a pole, 
and then went upon a ladder 13 ft. and held the 
beech brush over the cluster, and let the end of 
the brush rest on the bees, and then began to brush 
off the bees with the asparagus broom. In about 10 
minutes I had most all of the bees on tbe bunch of 
beech brush, and brought them down and bived 
them. I have 8 strong colonies; have had poor luck 
this year; lost 12 out of 16 last winter; have not got 
a pound of surplus honey this year. Last year I got 


1100 Ibs. extracted honey from four swarms and their 
increase. 
Easton, Wis., Dec. 22, 1882. 
Friend E., that is substantially the way 
friend Shepard’s swarming - box is used, 
and I think a peck basket, or any similar 
thing, would do as well as the beech foliage. 


W.A.E. 


GETTING SUBSCRIBERS AT A PUBLIC SALE, ETC. 

I could not bave got 10 subscribers if I had not 
gone to two bee sales. Mr. Hastings, who died some 
time ago, had about 55 colonies; they averaged about 
$6.00 in single 8-frame hives, but are in poor condi- 
tion. Mr. Elys averaged $8.64 in same kind of hives, 
only part 10-frame, and in good condition. The ex- 
tractor that you sent him last spring gave good sat- 
isfaction, and the observatory-hive you sent took 
first premium at our county fair, with an Italian 
queen and some of her bees. We consider you a 
‘*square man” at this place. E. S. ELLSWORTH. 

Lawn Hill, Towa, Oct. 18, 1882. 


a Notes and Queries. 


FROM 15 TO 40, AND 1600 LBS. OF HONEY. 
EING an A BC, I suppose I ought to report 
progress. Last fall I had 15 stands of bees; 
this spring I had 15 stands. During Apriland 
May I fed $15.00 worth of sugar. Between dividing 
and natural swarming I now have 40 stands put into 
winter quarters. I took a little over 1100 Ibs. in 1- 
ib. section boxes, and a little 500 lbs. extracted 
honey. P. DIEHL. 
Davenport, Scott Co., Iowa, Dec. 22, 1882. 














GLEANINGS makes such a capital “silent partner” 
that I can not do without it. CHAs. R. THOMPSON. 
Ft. Omaha, Neb., Nov. 9, 1882. 


I commenced in spring with 19, and increased to 
40; doubled back to 37; got 700 Ibs. honey. 
MADISON TALBERT. 
Morristown, Ind., Dec. 11, 1882. 


THE 35-CENT GLASS PITCHERS, FOR HONEY. 
Those last pitchers you sent are splendid. They 
hold just 4 lbs. of honey, and [ sell them for a dollar, 
honey and all. C. FOWLS. 
Oberlin, O., Nov. 4, 1882. 


My report for 1882: I began in the spring with 17 
hives of bees; got 1050 Ibs. of extracted honey, 
200 Ibs. of comb in one-pound sections, and increas- 
ed to 38 hives, all in Langstroth hives, in good order. 

Wma. COLEMAN. 

Devizes, Ont., Can., Dec. 19, 1882. 


MY REPORT FOR THIS YEAR. 

I started in spring with 14 colonies; _ncreased to 
37, all in good condition for winter. I have sold 800 
lbs. of comb honey; have 200 Ibs. on hand yet. 
Nearly all sold at 20 cts.; had a hundred dollars’ worth 
of fun. BE, W. PiITzer. 

Hillsdale, Mills Co., fa., Dec, 18, 1882. 





Some thief stole the honey and spoiled a good 
stand of bees for me, containing a Holy-Land queen, 
one night this week. J. M. EPPERSON. 

Moberly, Randolph Co., Mo., Dec. 10, 1882. 


AN ADDITIONAL HINT ON THE STATISTICS MATTER; 
SEE PAGE 26. 

Let each bee-keeper send in the report of any 
other bee-keeper who does not send in bis own re- 
port. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill., Dec. 18, 1882. 


From 100 colonies the season past, we took 4530 
lbs. of comb honey in one and two pound boxes, 
which has nearly all been sold at 20 to 25 cents. We 
took no extracted honey. By artificial swarming 
we obtained about 30 new colonies. 

OLIVER M, Brown. 

Winchester, Va., Dec. 19, 1882. 


I have about 200 combs in frames 83x18. I want 
to change to the L. Now, must I transfer the combs, 
or must I melt them and have fdn. made of them? 
They are drone combs. I got 70 Ibs. to hive, and in- 
creased from 42 to 70. J. W. BRADLEY. 

Columbia, Boone Co., Mo., Dec. 5, 1882. 

{I would melt them, if drone comb, unless you can 
use them in the upper stories for extracting.] 


TROUBLE AHEAD. 
Bees are not wintering very well; they keep com- 
ing out in cold weather. They appear to be swollen, 
and have no power to fly; plenty of honey to winter 
on, If they continue at the rate they are coming 
out now, there will be none left by spring. Some 
are in chaff hives, some in straw hives, same as chaff 
hives. All are in double-walled hives. 
Chardon, O., Dec. 18, 1882. CARLIE COWLES. 


RATS AND MICE, IN BURYING BEES. 

In Boomhower’s way of wintering bees, what pre- 
vents the rats and mice getting into the hives when 
he sets them on the scantling, without bottom? 

WILLIAM C. HOLMES, 

McCartney’s X Roads, Mo, Dec. 13, 1882. 

{If the bees are buried some distance from any 
house, it is not very likely that rats or mice would 
ever find them, i: I am correct. Will the friends 
who have buried bees, say if I am right?] 


DYSENTERY; SYMPTOMS ALREADY. 

I have 38 strong colonies of bees, with plenty of 
honey in chaff hives, but they already have dysen- 
tery badly. If they were yours, what would you do 
with them? S. F. NEWMAN, 

Norwalk, O., Dec. 21, 1882. 

{I don’t know what to do, friend N., but to give 
them more ventilation. Put only two inches of chaff 
over them, or a single sheet of coarse burlap. I 
would also feed **Good candy,” as directed last 
month.] aie 


FROM 115 STANDS TO 200, AND 12,050 LBS. OF HONEY. 
I commenced in the spring with 115 colonies, all 
except two in fair condition; took 12,050 Ibs.; 500 
comb, the rest extracted; increased to 200 colonies, 
and am satisfied. The spring was poor; but after 
the honey-flow started there was no let-up until 
frost. GEORGE BRIGGs. 

New Sharon, Ia., Dec. 19, 1882. 

[Friend B., that is what I call *‘ business.” I pre- 
sume all were in one locality, though you do not say 
so. Over 100 lbs. each, from an apiary of over 100 
colonies, is worthy a man’s best efforts.) 
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SILVERHULL BUCKWHEAT. 

TI raised on five acres, about 80 bushels, on a grav- 
elly, yellow-sand soil. It kept over 100 stocks of 
bees busy during its season, and they stored consid- 
erable surplus. The honey is not nearly so dark as 
old kind. S. C. PERRY. 

Portiand, Mich., Dec. 8, 1882. 


How many cubic inches should an average swarm 
of bees cover at zero weather? C. H. Born. 

North Monroe, Waldo Co., Me., Oct. 6, 1882. 

[A rather hard question, friend B.; but I wlll baz- 
ard the remark, that I think a good colony can pack 
themselves ina sphere not over 6 inches in diameter. 
What do the rest think?] 


A friend from Llinois sent me last September two 
queen-bees, with directions to put them in. I 
thought it would kill me, but I did it quite well. I 
now have considerable faith in myself. Both hives 
are sending out quite a number of yellow-banded 
fellows. GEORGE W. WARNER. 

Grass Valley, Cal., Nov. 26, 1882. 


Although we had a very gloomy outlook for bee- 
keeping in May and June, we bave had a very good 
honey crop here this season. I started in the spring 
with 35 colonies, which I had to feed through May 
and June; increased to 70, and gave nearly 2000 Ibs. 
comb honey, 2000 Ibs. extracted. J. A. OSBORNE. 

Rantoul, Ill., Nov. 27, 1882. 


I began the season with six swarms of black bees 
and two nuclei of Italians; increased to 17 swarms, 
and took 1100 Ibs. honey in boxes and two-pound sec- 
tions. Bees are in Langstroth hives in open shed, 
packed in straw, with chaff cushion over frames for 
winter. This has been a fruitful season for honey. 

Sigourney, Ia., Dec. 18, 1882. L. McCoy. 


SWARMING BY MOONLIGHT. 

In last GLEANINGS you speak of night-swarming 
as new. Thelate Mr. Moon hadacase once. I speak 
of it in Manual. A. J. CooK. 

Lansing, Mich., Dec. 15, 1882. 

[Thanks for calling to my notice swarming by 
moonlight. I had overlooked the fact that you men- 
tion it, friend Cook.] 


Here is my report: Commenced in spring of 1882 
with 4 colonies; got 400 lbs. comb honey, mostly in 
1-lb. sections, and increased to 11 good colonies. 
The fore part of the season was very wet and cold, 
and bees had to be fed through May. Most of the 
honey obtained was from smartweed, of very fine 
quality. “ W. SATELD, 11. 

Muscatine, Iowa, Dec. 8, 1882. 


BLACKS, HOLY-LANDS, ITALIANS, AND CYPRIANS. 

I weighed the honey from four hives; black bees, 
120 ibs.; Holy-Lands, 188 lbs.; Italians, 205 lbs.; Cyp- 
rians, 225 Ibs., allextracted honey. J. W. UTTER. 

Amity, Orange Co., N. Y., Dec. 11, 1882. 

[You see, friends, the Cyprians do sometimes get 
honey any way. Friend Utter has had a wonderful 
yield from all of his bees.] 


GOLDENROD, THE EARLY VARIETY. 

I see by Oct. No. of GLEANINGS, that J. H. Peirce, 
of Dayton, O., asks about the early variety of gold- 
enrod that blossoms in July. We have this early 
kind here. It commences the last of July, but we 


never get honey from this early variety. We never 
get honey from goldenrod till the 10th of Sept. 


JAMES B. MASON, 
Mechanics Falls, Me., Nov. 2, 1882. 





Blasted Hopes, 


Gr Letters from Those Who have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 








HAVE been a subscriber since your first num- 
i ber was issued, but did not think ten years had 
gs passed since that time till I looked on the cover 
of the December number. Put mein Basted Hopes, 
for January, as my report would be 100 colo- 
nies in fine condition inspring; from them, 6swarms 
and 350 lbs. extracted honey, which had to be made 
up in the fall with sugar. Bees lived on pollen and 
water while clover and basswood bloomed. 

J.C. THom, M. D. 

Streetsville, Oat., Can., Dec. 6, 1882, 

Friend T., you ought to be thankful for 
doing as well as you did. You did not gain 
any thing, itistrue; but you are prepared for 
winter, which is better than some of your 
fellow-workers have done. Isn’t it? 


IMPORTANCE OF HAVING SOME OTHER OCCUPATION 
THAN BEES. 

Another year has rolled around, and yet no honey, 
and only a few bees. I had 25 in the spring, and in- 
creased to 40; but the season was so poor that they 
did not gather enough for winter, so I had to double 
up till I had only 30. This was the poorest honey 
season here for many years. No bee-keeper got any 
surplus honey in this section; but I have seen some 
good reports in GLEANINGs from Ohio. How can 
it be that in so short a distance as that, one place is 
good and the other poor? White clover was abund- 
ant, and lots of other flowers. I thought I shoulddo 
a good business with my bees this summer. They 
were in g »0d condition in the spring. I made prepa- 
ration to give them my whole attention; but if I 
had had to depend on my bees only, I should not 
have made a cent. But I bave a small farm that 
gave me some pocket money; therefore I would ad- 
vise all bee-keepers to do something else besides 
keep bees, for I think it is an uncertain business. 
But nevertheless, I stick to the bees. In the spring, 
when I set my 25colonies out, I felt “kind o’ proud.” 
I thought I should soon be up to fifty. Well, then I 
got a kind of bee fever, and it grew worse till the 
last week in May, when I got a big “ dose”’ of ** bee 
powder,” which checked it for another year. The 
“*dose’’ was, that the bees began to kill the drones 
off; they just slaughtered them. I opened a few 
hives, and sume bad not a drop of honey, and but 
little brood; so I had to feed. 

[Name and address to above, lost.—Eb.] 

As a rule, I do think it best fora bee- 
keeper to have some other means of sup- 
porting himself. I would especially give 
this advice to those just beginning. After 
you get to be an old hand at the business, 
and have enough cash laid up so you can af- 
ford to go through one season without any 
income, it might do to depend on bees alone ; 
or, perhaps I should say, honey alone. At 
the present prices of queens and bees, I 
think a bee-keeper of experience could make 
a good living selling them alone, even 
though he had to feed every month in the 
year ; but to do this he must not be cramped 
too much for capital, nor can he make many 
mistakes through inexperience or heedless- 
ness. A little farm is a very good thing in- 
deed to have, when honey happens to be 
slack in coming in. 
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Gur Lomes. 


For dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn. ~GEN, 3:19. 

ID [ never tell you that we have been, 
for almost a year past, planning and 
building a newhome? Well, we have, 

though ; and now if you were to look over a 
little beyond the apiary, right about where 
the artist has tried to picture the sunflowers, 

ou would see a brick edifice that we are 
just beginning to call our home. We didn't 
mean to build so expensive a house, but it 
“sort o’ grew,”’ you know, as such things 
often do. After we sold our old home last 
spring, Sue and f{ talked it over, and agreed 
that we wanted just a modest little home; 
but at the same time, as there were now six 
of us all together in our family, we thought 
it better to have it large enough so we should 
not be cramped and crowded, even if some 
of our real particular bee - friends should 
make one of our family circle now and then. 
So we sent for an architect, and began plan- 
ning. There should be a room for each one 
of the children, to care for and keep clean 
and tidy, and free from ‘‘ dust;”’ and then 
we wanted a woodhouse, a kitchen, a pan- 
try, a dining-room, a sitting-room, a parlor, 
aud a parlor bedroom, and then we should 
be just comfortable. As it was to be the 
only house we should probably build in our 
lifetime, we wanted it good and strong. We 
wanted it made so it would not have to be 
tinkered and fixed up every spring, and sv it 
would not very soon decay, and need to be 
renewed ; for you know it is often cheaper 
in the end to have a good thing, even if it 
does cost a little more. I very soon decided 
that it wanted to be of stone and brick, with 
a slate roof; but Sue consented only reluc- 
tantly to the force of my logic. We had to 
decide during the busiest part of the season, 
on many points; and as we did not want 
you, my friends, to suffer for want of sup- 
plies because 1 was having a house built, 
many ee a matters were settled with 
very little thought and consideration. I 


picked out a picture of a house in the archi- 
tect’s book, and told him to make it like 
that, only have it brick. 

I presume many of the friends to whom I 
am talking have much nicer homes than 


ours will ever be, and perhaps some have 
those not quite as good; but altogether, I 
think I oor, about a middle place in the 
great sea of humanity. In many respects I 
know [ am comparatively a country boy, and 
perhaps behind the times in many of the 
modern appliances and comforts of civiliza- 
tion. I used to feel embarrassed and trou- 
bled when I went out anywhere and exposed 
my ignorance; but I don’t so much now; 
for when I am working hard, and trying to 
do right, 1 know I have my Savior’s love ; 
and why need any one feel troubled and be 
afraid, with the consciousness of the pres- 
ence and nearness of such a mighty friend 
ashe? Still, I want to be able to do as oth- 
er people do, and [ do not want to pain any 
of my many friends by a lack of proper pains 
in my dress, or the appurtenances of my 





home when they come to see me. I feel 
pretty sure, as I think of it to-night, that 
many times I have not dressed quite as well 
as I should have done, for one in my sta- 
tion ; and | fear, too, that I have given pain 
to dear kind Sue by objecting to little im- 
provements she wanted to have made about 
our own home, where we two have passed so 
many pleasant hours together. I know she 
will forgive me, for she always does; but I 
was going to add, that I have almost all my 
life been guilty of a little fondness for being 
considered eccentric. I am sorry for it now, 
and I want to get over it. When I was a 
small boy I refused to wear a stand-up col- 
lar (as everybody else did), even at a sister’s 
wedding ; and no doubt I gavethissame sis- 
ter much pain by wanting to be excused 
from being present at the ceremony, because 
there was a *‘ ’lectricity show” in town that 
same night. Well, I fear it was a remnant 
of the same detiance of custom that has 
prompted me to refuse to wear a necktie for 
several years past. 

While at the convention in Michigan the 
matter came into my mind, and I took the 
trouble to look, and every brother present 
wore a necktie, except myself. I went out 
straight and got one,and for a fewdays back 
I have been quite in the habit of taking a 
look in the glass, when opportunity offered, 
to see if I presented an appearance that my 
grown-up son and daughter, and even other 
triends, would not feel ashamed of. I tell 
you, my friends, there is quite a number of 
us who can be better Christians by gy ce 
in the glass a little oftener than we do. Go 
meant us to make ourselves pleasing in the 
eyes of others, so far as we can consistently. 
In just the same way, he wishes us to have 
pleasant and attractive homes. 

The new brick house had a splendid cellar 
and an excellent foundation ; and ere long I 
saw brother Munger, the boss of the mason- 
work, down in one side of the cellar laying a 
piece of nice smooth sawed flagging. 

** Friend Munger, whatisthatfor?” said I. 

* This is for the ash-pit.” 

** What is an ash-pit ?”’ said I. 

I don’t remember what reply he made, and 
very likely somebudy wanted me over at the 
factory, so I didn't find out; but the next 
time | came around I found a small brick 
room, with a partition through the center, 
built on that nice smooth flat stone, and this 
was carried up to the room above. Over it 
was put a fireplace, or a place for a grate, 
and then a passage-way was also made into 
the room above, for a similar grate was to be 
placed there. The lower room was for the 
parlor, and the one above for the parlor bed- 
room. You see, the ashes would all fall 
from the fire into this nice fire-proof ash-pit 
in the cellar below; and instead of carrying 
ashes down stairs to be hoisted out into the 
streets to blow into people’s eyes, and every- 
where else, they just tuck themselves away 
down cellar into the pit, that will hold a 
wagon-load or more, from whence they can 
be carted out on to the land, or wherever 
wanted, once or twice a year, as need be. 
Not only dves this avoid all dust or litter 
from taking up ashes, but the thrifty house- 
wife, when sweeping the floor either in win- 
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ter or summer, need never use a dust-pan, 
for she can sweep it all right under the 
grate, and let it fall into the ash-pit, in the 
cellar. Still one thing more: Doctors tell us 
that no means of ventilation has ever been 
devised, equal to the old-fashioned fireplaces 
that take all the air in the room up the chim- 
ney With a rush and a roar,at the same time 
they dispense heat to the rosy-cheeked, 
healthy boys and girls gathered around. 
Whether a fire is burning or not, air is al- 


all at once it seemed to bend down, as if it 
were diving down into the ground. You 
need not laugh, for I have heard of people 
who saw the ground jump up and strike 
them in the face. But it wasn’t any thing I 
had drank that made the cars start to run 
down into the ground. It might have been 
the effects of tobacco; but if it was, it was 
taken under a most emphatic protest. I 
raised a window and drank in the pure icy 
air; but it only partly answered, and made 





most always going up the broad open chim- | my neighbors uncomfortable. ** Lord, help!” 
ney ; and if one should be so thoughtless as | welled up from my heart, as it always does 
to shut all the doors and windows when go- | in any trouble, and a way was opened. 

ing to sleep at night, the open fireplace does| [ shall have to make a little confession 
its duty in bringing about a regular and con- | right here. A sleeping-car costs $2.00, and 


stant exchange of air in the room. Stoves | it has seemed to me that a strong healthy 
may do something the same; but the air) man like myself would be acting selfishly in 
se a ones room is not good. Don’t [| using that sum of money for such . short 
snow? Listen :— | ride. You are sending me money freely, an 
I have always a dread of riding in the cars | I ought to use itwisely. I do not feel that I 
sate a gubsn-cucbetqiuatis thabinted kink | Goan: the avecepe noe neepen. of cae lame, 
au & c é as ¢ | i avere “Ke x ¢ é . 
of nigtmare horror to it.. When returning | The case was, however, a little different just 
from the recent convention, during the zero | then. I felt pretty sure, after my brief 
weather in the fore part of December, I had | prayer, that almust any one of you would 
a taste of it. As the stoves are what seems | say, when the cars got a trick of * ducking ” 
=e ae re Cee, oes as | — pee the ground, ‘* nae yw eee 
n middle 1e car, if I can. 0 | and get a sleeper ; never mind the $2.00. 
not know whether they have tobacco spittle You see, I had been away from home for 
dried on a]l the stoves in cars or not; but I | three days, and there would be a‘ power ”’ 
have sometimes got a way of imagining they | of work to be done when I got back, and if I 
do, and after 1 have breathed the peculiar didn't have my brains ‘at my fingers’ ends” 
burnt air they give off for about so long a | next day, it might cost me a good deal more 


time, I get poisoned, and sort of half-way | than $2.00. 


crazy. Without being asleep at all, fright- 
ful dreams, as it were, run through my Im- | 
agination as a sort of under current. If | 
Satan and his allies are tobacco-chewers, and 
pass away their time in sitting around a 
rusty red-hot stove on which they from time 
to time squirt tobacco-juice,— well, if I 
were to go among them, I would rather not 
stay very long. One reason why the word 
Christianity is sweet to me, is because it 
seems to speak of pure air and clean people. 

We arrived at Elkhart. The depot build- 





ings were beautifully built, and are finished 
in hard wood, just as our new house is; but, | 
oh what a place! Even in the ladies’ room | 
were great tin pans for spittoons, so full of | 
green filth that matches and bits of paper | 
were swimming around in it. The stove) 
was red-hot and rusty, and gave off that | 
same burnt smell. I went and stood in the | 
open air, so full of frost that it pricked like | 
needles, then I went back and sat down by 
the stove again. I presume these rooms see 
droves of tired travelers; for although I 
should judge the building was comparative- 
ly new, the floors, door-latches, and seats 
seemed worn by much and constant use. 
Money had been expended pleutifully, but 
no one seemed to have charge of the rooms 
who was alive and thorough, or who had the 
spirit of Christianity at heart, to prompt him 
to think of the comfort of these neighbors 
who, perhaps, waited only one hour as I did 
in these waiting-rooms. May God help in 
this great problem of securing cleanliness 
and purity, not in our homes only, but for 
those who travel! I got on the train again, 
and the craziness commenced. Huweppening 
to glance toward the forward part of the car, 





When I opened the door of the 
sleeper 1 was a little staggered to find my- 
self in tobacco-smoke again; but back of 
this I came into an atmosphere that seemed 
like a spring morning compared to that 
where I had been. A good-natured porter, 
who wasn't patronizing, assured me that, no 
matter how far the mercury went below 
zero, no one would be uncomfortable in that 
car, which was a new one of the latest pat- 
tern. It was warmed with water-pipes; and 
while there wasn’t a particle of dust, smoke, 
nor any kind of disagreeable smell, the air 
was as soft and balmy as summer. The 
bedding was as sweet and clean, and as well 
aired, as thatin my own home; and in the re- 
tirement of my berth I could kneel and thank 
God, as earnestly as I prayed for help but 
a few minutes before in that suffocating car. 

I awoke in the morning bright and fresh, 
with no trace of any ny Sg oe feeling or 
headache, even though [ had been riding all 
night. As I was up before any one else, 1 
had ample time to carefully note the conve- 
niences of the wash-room while I leisurély 
made my toilet. If the combs and brushes 
had ever been used before, they bore no 
traces of it. After I had finished, the oblig- 
ing porter asked me if 1 would not prefer to 
sit in the smoking-room. He didn’t know 
me, and I didn’t know him, you know; but 
after a while we both found out who the oth- 
er was. When he found out that [ did not 
liketobacco he pulled a knob in the wall, and 
ont came the prettiest little seat you ever 
saw ; and after it was out you couldn't see 
the place it came from either. While I sat 
on this seat, he *‘ tidied up’? After I saw how 
he did it, and the neat way in which he put 
all his things in their place, 1 began wonder- 
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ing how much one would have to pay a man 
who could take care of things thus. Why 
don’t they have one in the station at Elk- 
hart? It is because the money isn’t forth- 
coming. That elegant car cost muney too, 
and [ presume they received a hundred dol- 
jars or more for the use of it that very night. 
Was it worth it? My part of it was worth 
the $2.00 I paid, under the circumstances. 

I know we are dust, and that to dust these 
bodies must return, and that is one reason 
why I believe in shaking off the dust that is 
so prone to accumulate, that the image of 
God that is in us may shine out for a light to 
the world. 

A few years ago the dust in our saw-room 
became so oppressive to the hands working 
there that we purchased, at considerable ex- 
pense, a blower to draw all the dust from 
the buzz-saw tables, and throw it in a room 
below, near to the grate under the engine- 
boiler. The man who furnished it happened 
to be present at our noon service. I ex- 
plained to the hands what it was for, and its 
object, something in this way : — 

‘“T would say, especially to the boys of 
our establishment, that Mr. Gray and my- 
self have for some time been trying to de- 
vise a plan for getting rid of the dust in the 
saw-room, because we fear it will prove in- 
jurious to your health. The gentleman whom 
you see with us to-day understands how to 
do it, and I am glad to be able to tell you 
that a machine is to be sent us in a few days 
that will do the work effectually. Now, I 
want to say to the boys that there is some- 
thing else that troubles me, even more than 
the sawdust. Jt is something I am more 
anxious about than I am of your health 
even. It is a kind of dust that will bring 
ruin, devastation, and death, not only to the 
body, but it will bring ruin and eternal 
death to the soul as well. What I allude to 
is markings of obscene words and pictures 
on the walls of our out-buildings. Now, if 
I go to the pains of having it all sandpapered 
off, and painted over, we shall surely have 
no more of it, shall we?” 

The Bible says, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.”” Would any 
one ever want to see God, while such foul 
thoughts were in his mind ? 

The examination of that new sleeping-car 
has, as I think, been a good lesson to me. I 
often think of it in planning the arrange- 
ment of our new home. While thinking of 
it just now, I went and washed my face, 
combed my hair, what there is of it, and 
‘adjusted my necktie.’’ Do you not like to 
see old people neat and tidy ? Well, if God 
is willing, you and I will soon be old people, 
at least some of us. If we can’t all have ex- 
pensive homes, we can at least look clean, 
and, as a general thing, have the dust all 
brushed from most of us. I have sometimes 
thought cleanly dressed children are more 
apt to be quiet in manners, and pure in their 
talk. I wonder if it isn’t so with older ones. 

I heard of an old miser who died a few 
days ago. On going over his premises, 
things were found just as they had accumu- 
lated for years back. Dust lay inches in 
thickness, and grain was found, bushels and 
bushels of it, that had been stored away for 





years past. Though living, he was dead to 
usiness and dead to industry. It worries 
and frets me to see dust collecting anywhere. 
It is to me an emblem of death and decay. 
It indicates carelessness and neglect. Once 
in a while I find goods stowed away where 
they ought not to be, overlooked and passed 
by, nobody knowing they were there when 
wanted, and of course covered with dust. 
We found alot of cans of honey in that 
shape this morning, covered with dust, and 
the labels faded, stained, and about as for- 
bidding in appearance as they well could be. 
Have you any thing of that kind about your 
house that might have been turned into 
money just as well as not, months ago? Is 
that the way large business houses are car- 
ried cn? To be sure,itisn’t. Dust isa foe. 

Saturday is usually a busy day with us. 
If it is during a muddy time, more or less 
Medina mud is tracked over the building by 
busy clerks. Sometimes I have occasion to 
pass through the building on Sunday. The 
deserted rooms look sad and lonely in their 
unusual stillness. ‘They are cold, too, and 
chilly; and when one lays his fingers on a 
desk or counter it leaves a mark, for dust 
has accumulated in one short night. In the 
morning the room is warm, and a busy clat- 
ter is heard. There isn’t any thing on the 
desks now that will Jeave a mark, for the 
women folks (they have been at swords’ 
»0ints with dust since the time of Eve, I be- 
ieve) have been swinging their dusters 
around. Sometimes when I get weary I tell 
Sue | should like to go off in some great 
woods, and keep bees all by myself; but 
she quickly replies, ‘‘ Now, you know you 
wouldn't like to do any such thing, for you 
couldn’t live one day without a whole lot of 
boys and girls around you,” and I guess she 
is right, after all. With them I have lived, 
and with them I shall fight against dust and 
decay, so long as God shall give brain and 
muscle. 

A dusty store is an abomination; and 
dusty goods, shelves, and counters, will 
drive customers away, in spite of the in- 
ducements other things can offer. Honey in 
the most enticing cans, or packages of comb, 
won’t sell, if you let dust cover itover. In 
the counter store we have some large stamp- 
ed dish-pans, made without joint or solder, 
and retinned so they look almost as bright 
as silver. At the time the honey ran 
through that car 1 took one of the largest 
size, and used it to catch the honey. Before 
it was emptied and washed it got scratched, 
and its luster dimmed, somewhat; but it 
was hung up with the rest in hopes it would 
soon sell, so we could then hang up a new 
bright one. After several months had 
passed, and it didn’t sell, although other 
sizes side by side were going off rapidly, I 
told Sue about it, and she said she would 
have that one, for it was just exactly as 
good to use. A new one was hung up, and 
they bought them so fast the whole stock 
was gone before I could geton more. ‘Then, 
rather than have the place vacant, I hung 
up the dimmed one again. 

Is the world to blame, because they insist 
on having bright clean shining goods? In 
one sense they are not, and I rejoice to feel 
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that now in this day and age there is a great 
eall and cry for bright, clean, pure men and 
women. They are wanted unsuilied or tar- 
nished with any uncleanness. Dusty Chris- 
tians are at a discount. Cleanliness and 
freedom from dust costs money nowadays. 
If you don’t believe it, go into any of our 
cities, and try the cheap hotels and low- 
priced boarding - houses. 1 by no means 
wish to blame them; they evidently do the 
best they can under the circumstances. 

‘'o keep the dust brushed off requires 
more help, and it also requires more expen- 
sive help. The man or woman who can 
build a fire in three minutes, and not leave 
any traces behind. even to the keen sharp 
eye, costs quite a little more than that one 
who “dont know how to do any thing.” 
Still further, cheap help is almost always 
help with bad habits. Menor women, clean 
in body and pure in heart are so eagerly 
sought for that you must pay a price for 
them. This is getting to be the case every- 
where. 

A remark was made a few days ago, that 
religion is now getting to be a thing of com- 
mon sense, instead of senseless rites and su- 
perstitions. 
Church nowadays, everybody expects him 
to be clean. People are getting to think as 


did Solomon, the wise man, whenhe said,— | 


When thou vowest a vow unto God, defer not to 
pay it; for he bath no pleasure in fools: pay that 
which thou hast vowed.—Ecc. 5:4. 

When it comes to hiring a minister, we 
want him just like that dish-pan, if you will 
excuse the comparison. No dustiness want- 
ed here. He must be clean and bright. 
‘** Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” Is it an easy matter to 
be a minister, and get, say, $1500 or $2000 a 
year? Not very, I tell you. I know pretty 
well what some of them do, and what they 
have todo. If you or I were beld up before 
the broad daylight of public gaze and opin- 
ion, and expected to shine like the new dish- 
pan, with undimmed and “ dusted ”’ luster, 
year in and year out, we should break down 
and give up in the outset. How can one be 
expected to lead the bright trained minds of 
the a hour, unless he is up and dressed 
in all the arts and sciences, as well as the 
leading events of the day? He must not talk 
and make a parade, but he must live an 
honest, self-denying life, forgetting self while 
he is shaking the dust from the dusty crew 
all round about him. Notaspeck of selfish- 
ness or weakness must be visible anywhere, 
and nothing must be left undone that falls 
within his province. lis pure life must 
preach constant sermons, or those he deliv- 
ers from the pulpit will be of little avail. 

When I commenced to write these Home 
Papers I used to get somewhat disturbed by 
the letters that came pow und then from 
those who said they had always learned to 
look out for those men who mix religion and 
business. I didn’t quite feel like telling 
them that, although others might be insin- 
cere, 1 wasn’t. In fact, that would be just 
about what the “ others” had said also, if 
they were not sincere. I finally decided that 
it wasn’t best to say much of =~ thing. I 
think I told one or two to wait a little before 


When one unites with the) 


they passed too severe a judgment upon 
my ways of doing things; and as they were 
mostly new subscribers who wrote thus, I 
proposed to return the money they had sent 
me, and leave them to pay or not as they 
chose, after we got a little better acquainted. 
After doing this I just made up my mind,— 
yes, ind I prayed God to help me too,—to 
| keep my character and reputation as it stood 
| before the gaze of these critical ones, free 
| from dust and specks. I made up my mind 
_ that, with God’s help, I would try to keep 
| just like that new dish-pan, just out of its 
| paper wrappings. I don’t mean that I did 
this to convince them they were wrong, nor 
| because I wanted folks to stop and admire 
my ‘“tinware.” You know I did not, 
friends. I worked hard because the Bible 
| I had learned to love said, ‘* Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God;” and 
| while working and praying I did see God, 
| and had glimpses of his great love for all 
| who were trying to please him. I don’t 
| mean to say | made a clean record, for my 
| best friends all know what bungling work [ 
| often made of it; but you saw I was trying, 
_and God saw I was trying, and you and he 
both seemed to take the will for the deed, 
and you have all, and are now, wondrously 
kind tome. Since [ have chosen Him for 
my shepherd, friends I have found without 
number, and that, too, even though I am 
but of the commonest dust. 





Lest I leave the impression that we would 
advise erry pod! to have grates instead of 
stoves when building, I will add that, after 
the building was all up, after discussing the 
matter a great deal, we decided to Save 
grates in each of the seven rooms. Al- 
though no provision had been made for them 
when the chimneys were built, except the 
one chimney already mentioned, we were 
told they could still be fixed so as to carry 
the ashes all down into the cellar, etc. It is 
done; but our mason assures me now that 
it would have saved me $100 had I decided 
on this course at first, and had all the chim- 
neys made accordingly. Furthermore, they 
won't burn any thing but soft coal; and 
when Sue’s critical eye discovered flakes of 
black here and thére around on the window 
seats, just recently painted and varnished so 
nicely, she has had a ~ longing for her 
old stoves that burned only wood, at the old 
home. I fear, too, she has had a pretty big 
longing for that old home, humble though it 
was. 

The boys are home from college, and by 
accident proved to be the first occupants of 
the new building. Christmas day Sue went 
over and thought she would set their room 
to rights. Some way the ashes and coals 
had wandered almost all over the room ; and 
before she got it ull swept and dusted up 
according to her ideas, ske got pretty tired 
and somewhat discouraged. The next day 
I went over with her, and, lo and behold! 
things were in a worse tix than the day be- 
fore. Was the house haunted? The ashes 
had strayed out again, and even unburned 
coals were crunched into the new floor over 
a great part of the room. The paint was al- 
so knocked off from around the fireplace, as 
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if somebody had been shoeing horses in the 
room; and one might also have imagined 
the horses were young ones, and a bit uneasy 
too. If I remember rightly she cried a lit- 
tle,and I think I heard her telling Mr. Gray, 
that she would give a whole * thousand dol- 
lars’? to have every grate taken out of the 
house, so it would be clean and new, as it 
was before they put them in. It happened 
that, insterd of ‘‘colts,”’ it was * Jacob,” 
and the youngest one of the * Canadians,” 
who spent their Christmas evening in the 
new house, and, not wages g had much expe- 
rience in ‘‘dust,”’ or coal fires either, they 
essayed to break a large lump of coal before 
they placed it on the grate. They have 
—— to ‘‘do so no more,”’ and Sue and 


knelt together that night and asked the. 


dear Savior to give us faith that he could 
bring good, even out of those grates; and 
now, whenever “* we children”? want to both- 


er mamma, or test her ability to look cheer- | 
ful ‘* under fire,” we simply say ‘ grates.” | 


Reader, is there any thing that you feel bad- 
ly about at your house? Well, then you 
know how to pity us. May be we Shall like 
the grates after ail, even if they don’t look 
as nicely as they would have done had we 
been wise, and had the house planned for 
them when it was made; and in any event 
we are going to try to put our trust in Him 
who said,— 


Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy la- 


den, and I will give you rest.—MArr. 11:28. 








sobacco Golunn. 


” HAVE quit using tobacco. I want no smoker; 
I feel more like giving you a smoker than ask- 
= ing one from you, so here is $1.00 for you in 


place of a smoker. Bees have not done much here 

this season; the honey that we did get is dark and 

rather strong-tasted. JOHN JOHNSON. 
Maivun, Ont., Can., Oct. 6, 1882, 

Well, declare, friend J., yon are a novelty, 
any way. May God bless you in your resolve; 
but I really don’t know what to do with the 
dollar. Shall we not place it to your credit, 
againsta‘‘rainy day’? Seems to me things 
are getting upside down, or something.when 
the brethren stop tobacco and then send me 
a dollar because they are glad. 


You may place me in the Tobacco Column. My 
friends say Iam entitled toasmoker. I needed one 
the past season. I have quit the filthy weed, and in- 
tend that part of the means spent for tobacco shall 
go to forwarding Christ’s cause in the future. 


M, A. DICKSON. 
Brownsville, Ind., Nov. 16, 1882. 


] have been a constant chewer and smoker for 
seventy years, until last fall, when I resolved to quit 
the use of tobacco altogether, and I have neither 
chewed nor smoked a particle of the weed since; 
and by the help of God I never expect to taste it 
again while I live. Idid not ask you for the smo- 
ker when [ quit, nor do [ ask you forit yet. I thought 
it would be better for me to quit without any re- 
ward. JOHN STEVENS. 

Lynchburg, O., Dec. 3, 1882. 





dark, for many months, 
' the only thing I know of against it. 
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He trusted on the Lord that he would deliver him.—Ps. 22:8, 


AS wax doesn’t seem to come in very fast, we will, 
until further orders, pay 28¢ cash, or 30c trade. 





Unt further notice we will pay 10 cents each for 
March numbers of 1882. Put your name on the 
wrapper and drop us a postal. 


As wax is liable to advance, foundation will prob- 
ably advance, and makers of fdn. wish it understood 
that the prices may advance at any time, without 
previous notice, 


THe woolen stockings mentioned on another page 
can be sent from here, if more convenient, and 
where our friends are ordering goods, of course the 
postage can be saved. Price 35c.; if wanted by 
mail, 5¢ more. 


WE have had one stalk of blue thistle in our gar- 
den this past year, and it seems to promise finely. 
It is always covered with bees from daylight until 
Its unfortunate name is 


IN our report of the vice-presidents for the com- 
ing year at the National Convention, we made one 
more mistake. We gave the name of Judge An- 
drews, of Texas, when it should have been W. K. 
Marshall, D. D., Marshall, Harrison Co., Texas. 


WHERE you are owing us little balances that you 
do not wish to get a postal order or draft expressly 
for, but prefer to send it with next order, we have no 
objection to your so doing, providing you give the 
book-keepers notice by postal card, so they will find 
the matter taken care of when they make their 
monthly *“*voyages”’’ through the ledgers. It will 
lighten their labors very materially, and 1 tell you it 
is no small task to look after a wayward family of 
about ten thousand, _ 


Svucu heaps of matter have come in for GLEAN- 
INGS within the past few days, I have been positive- 
ly unable to read it ail, much less find a place for 
them in print. A good many of them, I notice, are 
plans for honey-houses. No doubt we shall get out 
a good one during the season, but I hardly know 
whom to give the hundred dollars to, for it will prob- 
ably belong to a great many. The juveniles baven’t 
tried to build honey-houses, but I tell you they have 
taken good care that their paper shall not stop for 
lack of matter. ivi Demees) 


WE commence the new year with 3632 names, 
which is almost a thousand more than we bad at 
this time last year. During the month of Decem- 
ber. we have received 451 renewals, and 354 new 
names. My kindest thanks to you, dear friends; 
and all that worries me now is, that I may not be 
able to properly look after the wants of so many of 
you. A thousand isa pretty big addition to a fam- 
ily all at once, you see. Guess I'll have to give you 
all honey, as we do down in the lunch-room, and let 
you “slide” at that. 
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EARLY-AMBER sugar, it Seems, has taken a new | 
start. When in Kalamazoo, Prof. Cook said they 
now made it as white as granulated sugar. I asked 
him to send me a sample, but he said he might just 
as well dip it out of the bowl before us, for it was 
one and the same thing. This is truly good news. 
If any one can tell me where they are able to refine | 
it to that degree, I shall be glad to get further facts 
in the matter. 


AGAIN this year we are receiving cards like this: 
“Don't stop my journal; keep it going. I have sub- 
scribed through ” My friends, we would will- 
ingly trust you, or we would accommodate in al- 
most any way; but when we send anybody goods 
they must be charged somewhere; and when the 
pay comes, somebody must be credited. If we 
charge it to you, and somebody else sends us the 
money, how shall we know whom to credit it? We 
can’t see any way to fix it, so you «in send the mon- 
ey tosomebody else which you are owing us. 





LABELING FILLED SECTIONS. 

WE have been considering the matter of grading 
sections, as you know, but there are some consider- 
able difficulties in the way, to say nothing of extra 
handling, etc. A new feature has just come up: 
Put a nice label (something like Jones's, that won't | 
soil) on all the dark or rough-looking ones. It isnot 
a very great task, after they are all filled with hon- 
ey; and as this label must go right to the cousumer, 
it can easily tell him whose honey he wants to call 
for next time he wants some. Who will give us a 
design for a neat one? 


EVERY littic while some friend wants to know 
the price of a thousand circulars: and when told 
they will cost, say, $6 00, he sends $3.00 for 500. It 
can’t begin to be “ did,’ boys. Don’t you see we 
should have all the type to set, any way? and torun 
500 more through the press is but a trifling matter. 
If 1000 cost $6.00, 500 ought to be at least $5.00. 
Another friend sent 50 cents for a hundred labels 
with his name and address on. The clerk wrote 
back that we couldn’t put name and address on for 
less than a dollar, of the kind he specified. His re- 
ply was, that if we couldn’t print 100 for the 50 cents, 
print as many as we could for the money, and send 
them along. The point is, that the 50 cents wouldn't 
pay for setting up the type, etc. 








THE SQUARE LIST. 
ANY one conversant with the history of our laws 
knows how vainly we have tried to stop intemper- 
ance by legislation. Time and again some new plan 
or measure has been adopted and tried, only to find | 
it didn’t work well in all cases, and so it was dropped | 
and some other measure tried. It is proving much | 
the same with the plans we have been trying for | 
years past to restrain unscrupulous (or unlucky, if | 
you choose) brothers from buying supplies, bees, or 
honey, that they can’t pay for. Whom shall we 
trust? is still the unsolved problem. In the Black 
List I tried to tell whom you should not trust, and 
in the Square List I tried to tell whom you might 
safely trust. Neither one worked as I expected it 
would. Procrastination has proved a more trouble- 
some sin than dishonesty. Some got into the Black 
List only because they were too lazy to keep out, 
and eventually paid all up,and more too. Some got 
into the Square List who were so lazy, if nothing 


worse, that they had no sort of a right there. While 


it is my duty to publish promptly the name ef every | 


man who is laying plans to get money without any 
intention of doing as he agrees, I can not see that it 
would be right to publish the names of those who 
buy unwisely, and then can not pay. Wewill do 


| this, however: When you are in doubt, drop usa 


postal, and our book-keepers will tell you in a few 
words the habits of almost any man in the bee busi- 
ness. 








“‘Remindery,” 


Or Department for duties to be attended to 
this month. 


Gl! EV ERAL have written about the bees 
Se) coming out of their hives when it was 

so cold they could not get back. For 
a colony containing many old bees, I believe 
this is nothing very unusual; nor need it be 
regarded as alarming while the numbers are 
few that thus perish, say half a dozen a day, 
or such a matter, for a bee, when he feels 
himself to be of no further use to the popu- 


lace, usually takes himself off out of the 


way with the remaining strength he has, and 
I don’t know but that this happens oftener 
in a good strong healthy colony than any 
other. Still, we must face the fact that 
colonies do sometimes winter, with scarcely 
a dead bee either outside or inside of the 
hive. Perbaps such have only young bees. 
Who ean enlighten us? Another thing that 
may make the bees come out and die, may 
be too much ventilation, with too small a 
cluster of bees. I saw bees tumbling around 
on the snow in a kind of a dizzy way, before 
one of our hives in November, and upon ex- 
amination I found them to be a very small 
cluster, in the ends of just a few combs con- 
taining solid sealed honey. They had got 
chilled through, and had the dysentery. <A 


| larger cluster, milder weather, or a smaller 


chamber to cluster in, would, I think, either 
one have checked the trouble. There is still 
a third cause for bees coming out when they 
ought not, and I do not know but that it is 
one we ought to consider more. You all 
know of the reports we have had stringing 


along for two years, indicating plainly that 
| bees went through the severe winter of two 


years ago with the hive cracked from top to 
ottom, or with the honey - boxes all on, 
when whole apiaries, nicely packed, didn’t. 
I fear we are putting too much chaff over 


our bees, or putting it in cloth sacks thatare 
'not open enough. Some covering is surely 


needed over the cluster; but I am inclined 
to think that a heavy colony will do better 
with something pretty loose, rather than too 
many warm pillows — friend Muth’s straw 
mat, or two inches of chaff spread over 
coarsely woven bagging or burlap, for in- 
stance. 

Lastly, bees will have the dysentery, and 
come out of their hives on the snow, when 
wintering on natural stores, when they 
would do nothing of the kind on stores made 
of granulated sugar. If they still have the 
dysentery when every thing else is all right, 
make the Good candy, as described last 
month, and put it right over the cluster, so 
they will eat it instead of the honey stored 
in their combs. In making it for such a 
case, I would use only the best clover or 
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basswood honey, to mix with the granulated 
sugar. In regard to disturbing bees in win- 
ter, I would open the hives only when the 
bees were coming out themselves. In the 
cellar, if your cellar is all right, you can 
open the hives by lamplight, and give them 
feed at any time, although many good au- 
thorities think it best not to disturb or stir 
them up at all in the winter. Never fuss 
with bees needlessly during the winter. it 
will pretty surely start them to rearing 
brood if you do, and this is seldom to be de- 
sired in winter. If the weather is so warm 
the bees are flying, the case is different; but 
even then I wouldn’t take out the frames, 
unless you have some pretty good reason 
for so doing. 


TOND WORDS FROM OOH CUSTOMERS 





Please send me by mail acopy of A BC in cloth. 
I thought I knew mine by heart, and gave it away, 
but find I can’t get along without it. My credit with 
you is more than enovgh to pay for it. 

New York City, Nov. 24, 1882. F. D. CLARK. 


The nucleus arrived all safe. I don’t think there | 
were a dozen dead bees in all. They appeared to be | 


very gentl+ bees at first. They are pretty cross at 
present. We have got over 100 stocks, Italians, by- 
brids, and common bees, at present. They are the 
erossest in the whole lot. Expressage to Marysville, 
$2.80; 20 cents by stage out here; $3.00. in all. 
WILLIAM THOMPSON, 
South Butte, Cal., Nov. 11, 1882. 


I have sent to you several times, and I am always 
astonished to see how you can sell 80 gond an articie 
for so small a price. We have several hives of bees, 
and they increase very rapidly every year. I work 
with them mostly, as papa is always in his siore. I 
like to work with them very much, so long as they 
don’t get mad and sting. I have 2 hives myself, and 
1 sold seven dollars’ worth of honey from them last 
summer. HORACE L. BARLOW. 

Refugio, Texas, Nov. 7, 1882. 

KIND WORDS FROM NEW ZEALAND. 

This is the beginning of the honey season here; 
my bees are hard at work on the willows and early 
fruit-blossoms just now. I find GLEANINGS a very 
interesting and useful paper, and I seem to never 
get tired of reading it, and I think that my wife has 
got the bee fever now through reading it, for she 
used searcely to notice the bees before, but now she 
takes quite an interest in them. {saw some copies 
of labels in one number of GLEANINGS that quite 
took my fancy. I should like to try some of them, if 
they could be sent by post. We can not get any 
thing like them out here, not for three times the 
money. JAMES ADAMSON. 

Hastings, Hawkes Bay, N. Z., Sept. 7, 1882. 

[I have been borrowing GLFANINGS for the past 
year, and like it very much. No bee-keeper can af- 
ford to do without it. Please accept thanks for the 
A BC, which I obtained of you last summer. It is 
the best help to those engyged in bee culture TI ever 
saw. We have 30 colonies of bees now, all packed in 
chaff, ready for winter. I have wintered successful- 
ly tor two winters past. I think there is no trouble 
in wintering bees, if they bave plenty of young bees 
and good honey, and are warmly packed in chaff on 
their summer stands, with a passage over the 
frames. I bave been much pleased with the success 
you have had in the Tobaceo Column. I think it is 
almost equal to the temperance cause. May God 
heip you in the good work you have begun, and 
prosper you in your business, 0. G. RUSSELL. 

Afton, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1882. 


mistake this time. May received her book all right, 
and the children are all so well pleased with it they 
are all wanting to write you a letter, even the little 
one that can scarcely talk plain. Now, what would 
you think to get five letters from one family, all un- 





der eleven? I rather think you would wish you had 

not made that offer to the little folks. When GLEAN- 

INGS comes, the children must see it first, and they 

invuriably turn to hunt for the cartoons and Home 

Papers. Mrs. J. A. COCHRAN, 
Sherman, Texas, Dec., 1882. 


[If I got five letters from one family, my good 
friend, I should think my juvenile project was work- 
ing most beautifully. By all means, let them come, 
fur it was the Master who said,— 

“Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of God. 
—MARK 10: 14.) 


As God is our universal Father, I feel constrained 
to call you“ brother.’’ The A BC and Dzierzon The- 
ory you sent me arrived in good order. I bave trav- 
eled through the Dzierzon Theory with much plea- 
sure and have commenced the A BC with the pros- 
pect of being a better man as far as bee culture is 
concerned, to say the least, by the time I get through 
with it. I bave already perused several articles, 
which have amply paid for the book, whether 1 may 
see fit to keep a bee or not. It would seem by read- 
ing your mos. worthv book, as theugh you were one 
of the chosen to fulfill the bee mi+sion, and I hope 
you may continue to be successful for all time to 
come, asin the past, and remain steadfast in well- 
doing, until you may accomplish the day when we 
may all be able to live on milk and honey, as of old. 
Go on, and help multiply and replenish the earth 
with those little winged friends, and you will be the 
better man for it. WALTER 8S. PECK. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1882. 


ONE'S OWN TOOLS. 


Nothing in GLEANINGS has ever interested me 
more than your talk to boys and girls about the 
pleasures of farm life. There was a time in my life 
that Il would not accept a farm asa gift, and be 
obliged to live on and work it; but now I prefer it 
to all other occupations. Your speaking of enjoy- 
ing the work in the shop, and especially your own 
tools, reminds me very forcibly of when I commenc- 
ed for myself. The very idea that the tools were 
mine gave me extra energy. The hor-es, cattle, and 
hogs, crops growing, and even the farm tools, look- 
ed 80 much better to me after possessing them, that 
it seemed to fairly open up a new world to me. 

This is the first season since I commenced bee- 
keeping that the buckwheat has failed to secrete 
honey. Last season’ the drought injured it, but it 
was not a tuilure. My honey is all sold, and the bees 
paid big this vear. I have 117 colonies packed in 
chaff hives. They are all strong, and have plenty of 
stores. M. H. Hunt. 

Bell Branch, Mich., Nov. 20, 1882. 

{And I am delighted to find it is my old friend, 
whose name is appended to the bottom of so pleas- 
ant aletter. Yes, [do know what it is to work with 
one’s own tools, How is the juvenile “farm” and 
“farmers” at your house? Haven't had any letters 
from them yet, have we, friend H.?] 


Contentions. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


aid TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 

Jan. 2, 3, 4.—The New York B. K. Union, at Albany, 
in the State Agricultural rooms. 

Jan, 9.—Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
at Cortland, N. Y. 

Jan. 9,10. The Ohio State B K. Association, at 
Columbus, O., in Ohio State Journal rooms. 

Jan. 9, 10, 11.—The N. BE. B. K, Association of New 
York, at Syracuse. 

Jan. 11.—The Nebraska State B. K. Association, at 
Wahoo, Saunders Co. 

Jan. 19, 20.—Mahoning Valley Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion at Berlin Center, Mahoning Co.. O. 

Jan. 20.—The 8. E. B. K. Association of Michigan, at 
Ann Arbor, in Court-House. 

ad 











E. T. LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of the U.S. Standard Honey-Extract- 
or (new improvements), and all other Apiarian 

Supplies. Send for circular. i1tfa 
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Meadquarters in the South 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


e¢- Keepers’ Supplies. 


The only steam factory erected in the South, exclusively for the manufacture of Hives, Frames, Sec- 


tions, etc., etc. 


The Van Deusen-Nellis, and Root’s Simplicity hives,and the 414x4} 


4 all-in-one-piece sections a specialty. 


Comb Foundation made on the Root’s and Dunham's mill, of pure wax, and worked on shares. 
Extractors, Smokers, Honey-Knives, Bee-Veils, and every thing needed in the apiary. 


Italian Queens and Bees; no other races in my apiary or in the neighborhood. 
queens reared in my apiary is 80 well established, that no commendation is required. 


The superiority of the 
I send out no queen 


that I would not have for myself; and any one receiving a defective or worthless queen from me will have 


it replaced, etc. 


Untested queens in April, $1.25; in May, $1.15; in Juae and after, $1.00; rates per dozen given on ap- 


plication. 


Tested queens, from March Ist to July Ist, $2.50; and after, $2 00. 
Selected tested queens, reared previous season, to breed from, $3.00. All my queens are reared from 
selected imported mothers of my own importation, and from selected daughters. 


Early 4-frame nucleus, with tested queen, $5.00. 


Ihave made a specialty of the 4-f:ame nucleus for 


the last four or five years, and have sent them out to all parts cf the U. 8. and Canada, and so far without 


loss or complaints. 


Every nucleus I send out contains at least 3 lbs. of bees when received and sent out in the full-size 


Langstroth frame. 


They are cheaper and more advantageous than bees by the pound, 


Any one wish- 


ing a list of those to whom I sent nuclei the last season can have it on application, so that they can inquire 


what they were, etc. 
Full colonies in any quantity. 


Perfect satisfaction guaranteed in every instance. 


For more particu- 


lars, and prices, send for my descriptive illustrated catalogue. 
Will pay 25 cents in cash, or 27 cents in trade for beeswax. 


PAUL L. VIALLON, 


BAYOU GOULA, IBERVILLE PARISH, LA. 


QUEENS direct from the SOUTH. 


Dollar Queens, in April and May, - - $1.25 | Te sted Que ens in April and May, - - $2.50 
“ Juneandafter, += - - 1.00 *‘ June andafter, - - - 2.00 
Queens sent by muil. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
ea W. J. ELLISON, Stateburgh, Sumter Co., S. C. 


i ep 


SECTIONS; 


Sore 33 i) 

We have just put in several new machines and | 
also a larger engine in ou~ factory, consequently we | 
are in better shape to fill orders thin ever for Bee- | 
Hives, Sections, Shipping-Crates, tc. We make a 
specialty of our 


“BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 


Patented June 28th, 1881. We can make the * Boss”’ 
One-Piece Sections any 8ize er width desired, Send 


for Price List. 
JAS. FORNCROOE & CO. 
Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., Jan. 1, 1883. 


EK. T. LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of the U. S. Standard Honey-Extract- | 


or (new improvements), and all other Apiarian 
Supplies. Send for circular. Itfd 


WANTED! 


Two assistants in the bee business. R. WILKIN, | 
San Buenaventura, Ventura Co., Cal. ld | 











‘ 


| forwarded to ts. 


EARLY QUEENS | 


We are preparing to send out, in March, untested 
Italian queens. Orders received now will be filled 
in the order received. We have 8 tested queens 
(wing cut), raised in nucleus late ia the fall (and win- 
tering in d-frame nucleus), which will be sent when 
| asked for (same price). We will advise all corres- 
pondents; and when they are ready, price can be 
Price $1 00 
J. W. K. & A. G. SHAW, 

Loreauville, Iberia Parish, La. 


ORTHERN GRO 
SEEDS, PLANTS, VINES, BULBS, ETC., 
at growers’ prices, grown at my seed farm, fruit 





| | garden, and apiary. a tive ba gag free. 


ddress HN H. MYERS, 
1- - scans iatei Springs, N.Y. 


1.V, Coldwel, Cambridge, Henry Ch, Wines 


| Manufacturer of Comb gh SeTY and dealer in 
Supplies for the Apiary. New circular for 
1883 now reudy. Send for it. 
sweet - a Seed. 
New and clean, 25 cts. 
1-4 BEN CLENDENON, Grinnell, Iowa. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books on which postage is not given, 
will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
orice. 
‘ In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to ey apn if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the beokseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, | am going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
urchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
owing list, books that I approve, I have marked with 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, t; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, §. 
BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by freight 
or express, incurring no postage, we give prices separately. 
You will notice, that you can gudgvof the size of the books very 
well, by the amount required for postage on each 


Postage. | {Price without postage. 
12| A BC of Bee Culture** Paper............. 88 
15| A BC of Bee Culture** Cloth ............. 110 
6 | Cook’s New Manual** Paper............... 94 
10 | Cook’s New Manual** Cloth................ 115 
10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping**............... 140 


5 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Revised, Paper 7 
6 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* es Cloth 4 
10 | Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t 1 90 
2 | DBIOKRO TOOTH oo 5.0 itis iis oes venentencss 10 
1| Bxtracted Honey, Dadant*.................. 14 
1| Honey as Food and Medicine................ 05 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Putnam’sSons... 1 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**.......... 0 .....0.005- 1 
The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 
ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*s 1 75 


MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 











3| An Farm, Stoddard**.................. 47 
Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* ............ 1 50 
Book on Birds, Holden*................ .. ; 25 

5 | Dictionary, 25,000 words and phrases ...... 15 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring... 1 50 

10| Five Acres too Much**.... ...............5. 140 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.............. 1 50 
10 | Gardening for Profit**... .................. 140 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany... 2 10 

5 | How to Make Candy**...................005 45 
How to Paint, Gardner#.....°............... 1 00 
Hints for Painters, ae &c*... 25 

1| tnjurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**....... 14 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 

NER oe ictonaninaeccscecxisceue’s 1 50 

© ft INT ibs dunekeveadiessccacceabes 18 

10 | On the Road to Riches** ................... 90 
Play and Profit in my Garden*............. 1 50 

2 | Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* ...... paper 23 

2| Pardy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. ........ 15 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.............. 1 50 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.............. 20 
Sugar Canes and their Products. Sample 

of sugar included*.................2555 %5 
Ten Acres Enough**.................2s0s005 1 00 

2| Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases... 23 

What I know of Farming, Horace Greely.. 1 50 

| Wood Engraving, Fuller*.................. 30 
3| Wood’s Common Objects of the Micro- 

I aac ibe hi 005k Mama Se gea see's 47 

BIBLES, HYMN BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 

8 | Bible, good print, neatly bound ............ 25 
SENN METS ok aciuxccecshesdheres sicovacsence 1 25 

5 | Harmony of the Gospels ................... 35 

10 | Life of Garfield, from Canal Boy to Presi- 

GONE, IO ose © 680i ccs vecenctees %5 

10 | Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**. 75 
2 | Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words 

ee SG RR ee 05 

Si Mn a Wicks + hehedaeececéscaccans 10 

5 | Same, words and music, board............. 30 

3 | Same, Nos. I., IL., and IL]. combined,words 

DUT ROE vcne cindives oi son dneacets te 10 

4 | Same, words only, TURE Uinnmh aches sepisnreics 15 

8 | Same, words and music, pever Deki fain eaeate 5 

10 | Same, words and music, board............. 60 

5 | Same, Nos. I., If., ILI., and LIV. combined, 

words only, board................... 25 

12 | Same. words and music, board............. 90 

3| New Testament in pretty flexible covers.. 05 


3 


oa 





15 | Story OE ss ss vw nencdblsios ee <eawan vt) 
A large book of 700 pages, and 274 illustrations. Will be read 
by almost every child. 
4 | The Christian's Secret of a Happy Life **. 25 
10 | “The Life of Trust’’ by Geo. Muller**..... 115 
10 | Walks and Words of Jesus** .............. 5 


This book contains, in very large type, all the words spoken 
by Jesus, as nearly in their proper order as we can get them. 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 
American Bird Fancier................ ........ 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ 
American Weeds and Useful] Plants........... 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book........... 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 
Broom Corn and Brooms... .paper 50....cloth 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ................... 
Canary Birds. ........ ...paper 50........ cloth 
RII SINE 2 cc ada nelscceies esses 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic....... 
MRIS Ts baie's 6 dni ob dc cd cn tpn caedacwces 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
Dana’s Muck Manual..................-.ee eee 
Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 
Oe i Ree FEF 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing. . 
Farming by Inches, Barnard................... 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 
NII oie 5.500.446: we Vedio paknadesen<> 
Fur, Fin, and Feather...................eeeeeees 
RUIN I MIND. s:<-oinc hincccue ance scgsivabenns 
Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.... 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... 5 
Gregory On Cabbages....paper................. 
srewory on sen Ws <n IE S056 0550 o¥Kndcone 
regory On Onions....... DT ca cules daccusls 
Guenon On Milch Cows................c0seee00s 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 
RMR a2. wok bl ewEreNeireneaskcseateues« 
9 ERE ee ee 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. ..Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Klipparts Wheat Plant...... ..... ....... Seuees 
Leavitt’s Facts About Peat... .......... ..ee. 
Landscape Gardening, Downing............. ‘ 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Huusekeeper’s Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
My Ter. Rod Farm, Barnard.................... 
My Vinevard at Lakeview..... és 
Practical Butter Book, Willard 
Pear Culture, Fields........ 
Peach Culture, Fu'ton’s........ 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wrigh 
‘oultry Keeper, 
Rhododendrons, Rand ................... 
Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story 
Shooting on The Wing............... suis 
Taxidermist’s Manual.................- f 
The Carpenter’s Steel Square and its Use 
OGRO0E .. .. AOTIGHOG coc ccccccccceccsce 
What to Do and How to Do It, in case of.... 
GG MIC tk iwcc st vecd cae Geb ssiercenice 
Youman’s Household Science. 
Youatt on Sheep..... .......... 
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You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed on application. Send in 
your orders. A.L BR , Medina, Ohio, 
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ONE - PIECE SECTIONS 83 $5.00 


HIV ES 


and all goods correspondingly low. We make a specialty, of all styles, of the SIMPLICITY 


HIVE, including the **M. & F.°° Chaff Hive, 


with movable upper story. which is growing rapidly 


in favor, as offering superior advantages for wintering and handling bees at all seasons. We have IMf- 
PROVED this hive by making one or both sides MOVABLE at an additional cost of lic per side. 


We manufacture 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


AND ARE AGENTS FOR 
FUAT - BOTTOMED MAREE. 
Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot here. 
DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


Send for INustrated Price List for 1883 FREE. 


MERRIAM & FALCONER, 


A FAIR OFFER. 


All bee-keepers purchasing a dollar Italian queen 
of me the coming season will receive in connection, 
if desired, a plan for making a PORTABLE PLANK 
FENCE. or a CHEAP RAIL FENCE. 

Address A. COX, 
1-3 White Lick, Boone Co., Ind. 


A NEW IMPORTATION OF CHOICE 


Bokhara Clover Seed 


has arrived, and is for sale cheap. Apply to 
AS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“The Excelsior Poultry Yards 











are always well stocked with Pure-Bred Poultry and | 
tractors, 


Foundation, Hives, etc., 
—- every description done 


Italian Bees; Ex 
for sale. Job Print 
cheap for cash. Cir ree. 
Address J.T. FLETCHER, West Montery, 
12-94 Clarion Co., Pa. 
WILL exchange 5 dozen gents’ knit undershirts 
and drawers, assorted sizes, worth $6 per doz., 
for bees. Send in yeur offers. Describe condi- 
tion, kind, and hives. EDWIN M. BIDWELL. 
12-1d Mélienvilie, Col. Co., N. Y. 


- VANDERYORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and uced price list. 
113d INO. VAND RVORT, Lac eyville, Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 











Barly ltalian & Cyprian Quests.. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo-; 


nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 


specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. | 


ry it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 

send for my new Circular, containing directions for 

ig tae —_ remarks on the new races of 
c. 





Bees, ress 
ltfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 
THE 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in pack each month. In order to dispose 


of thera, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan., 1883. Will guarantee 
safe arrival of every number. 

A. IL. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR, 


To be used upon a common cook-stove, Capacity, 
three to five bushels perday. Price complete, $10.00. 
In the tliat, partly put together, $6.00. A few agents 
wanted for the sale of this Evaporator. For partic- 
ulars, address JOHN H. MARTIN, 
82d Hartford, Wash. Co., N. Y. 


CONTRACTS WANTED 


| WITH 


SUPPLY DEALERS, 


For next year’s stock of Bee-hives and fixtures. 
| We are securing new machinery, and buildings, and 
better facilities in every way to manufacture exten- 
sively. Dealers, and those who contemplate becom- 
ing such, are requested to write for estimates on 
job lots of hives, sections,etc. We will make - 
cialties of chaff and Simplicity hives, but will make 
other styles, if ——e and ordered in consider- 
able quantities. it us know the kind and probable 
quantity of goods you expect to handle, as well as 
any other information you may deem necessary, an‘ 
we will send you prices that we are confident will be 


satisfactory. 
S.C. & J. P. WATTS, 
10tfd LUMBER CITY, CLEARFIELD CO., PA. 











._. FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUN- 
==; dation.—High side-wallis, 4 to 14 square 
7 feet to the lb. Circular and samples 
free. J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
! Sole Manufacturers, 
4tfd Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


NOTICE TO BEE - KEEPERS. 


fourvThe undersigned, having experience and skill in 
handling bees and manufacturi hives, offers his 
services aS manager or assistant in the apiary, and 
would be glad to correspond with bee-kcepers who 
| carry on a large business, and who may need the 
help of one who understands each part of it. 
wie to Ed. GLEANINGS. 
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pee are 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, KC, &e. 


Applyto CHAS. F. MUTH, Crincrinnatt, O. 


wi0 





P. S.—Send Stamp of 10c for ‘‘ Practical Hints to 
Bee-keepers.”’ Itfd 
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